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EDITORIAL 


Christians in History 


_ This is a generation which ts conscious of history. 
The events of 1933 to 1945 have shaped our lives and, 
though the details are already being forgotten, the bleak — 
impression of disaster remains. And now there are pre- 
sages of a new and worse disaster. Sensitive youth has 
little confidence in the future, for its shadows are upon us. — 
We live between the times. Future history seems to grow 
inevitably out of past history, and the inference is not 
encouraging. 

In such a situation the Christian faith may be regarded 
as at least a sort of palliative, which we can use to temper | 
the harshness of the world’s impact upon us. But in our 
more honest moments we realise that a palliative is a wicked 
thing when it hides from us the real nature of the fatal — 
malady of our day. Perhaps Karl Marx was right and we 
are only drugging ourselves with brave Christian assertions, 
whistling hymns to keep our courage up. 

It is out of such temptation to despair that our study 
of history itself is shaking us. In our preoccupation with 
the record of events we are beginning to make new dis- 
covertes ; about Christianity. It too has a past and a future. 
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Christians also live between the times. The historic events 
of the birth and death and rising again of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, upon which our faith is fixed, have never become 
out of date. He Himself remains with us and we know that 
it is of His very nature that He should control the end of 
our Christian era as sell as the beginning. Truly we are 
tn God’s hands — not out of hopelessness but in confident 
hope. 

It is this hope that gives meaning to our life as Christ- 
tans. We have something to do here and now in the world 
as it is, because our marching orders come, not from events, 
but from the power in love behind and beyond events. Thus 
our witness to our faith becomes full of the most vital purpose. 
We live with other men in a world of political events ; but 
we are not helpless because we have a faith which enables 
us to see through them. The devil may be at work but so 
us God Almighty. For those who put their trust in Jesus 
Christ hope has all the arguments, while despair has no 
ground to stand on. 

As Christian students we also live in two committed 
communities which Professor Calhoun has defined for us : 
the Church and the University. It ts our peculiar privilege 
to bring the certainty of faith we find in the Church into 
the life of the University, and to bring the devotion to truth 
that we learn there back into the service of the Church. 
In this way we can make our positive contribution to 
history. Let us thank God that He has put us where He 
has at this particular time, and let us go forward to our 
task in the confident hope which He alone provides. 


R. C. M. 
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The Christian Conception of History 


PuitippeE Maury 


Professor Cullmann, in his recent book on Christ et 
le Temps, remarks that our calendar system, which 
takes the birth of Christ as the initial point in both 
directions, really makes it the centre of history. And he 
adds that, “‘in our days, nobody thinks that such a division 
of time, far from being only a convention based on Christ- 
ian tradition, presupposes fundamental data of New 
Testament theology concerning time and history’. At 
a moment when secularisation overflows the Western 
world, an element of such daily importance, our calendar, 
remains an expression of the most exclusively Christian 
view : Jesus Christ is the centre of history. Literally He 
is at its centre and He is its central meaning. All the 
New Testament is an affirmation of that faith. When 
He said on the Cross that everything was fulfilled, He 
meant that in Him history is totally present and totally 
achieved. ‘By Him’’, says the Gospel of John, “every- 
thing has been done and nothing has been done without 
Him’. We may find this paradoxical, and it has always 
been the temptation of the Church to alter or deny it. 
But it remains the criterion of Christian faith, that which 
makes it different from all philosophies or religions, a 
permanent source of scandal to all men, and to ourselves 
as Christians. 


Jesus Christ the centre of history 


The insignificant little Jew, son of a carpenter, who 
wandered around Palestine in the company of a few 
disciples of low social origin and was finally executed by 
a Roman chief of police, was the meaning of history. 
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Without Him nothing could mean anything, history 

would be a sheer chaos doomed to utter destruction and 

failure ; indeed there would not be any history at all. 

For the Christian faith is that He also was the agent of 

creation; that everything that exists throughout all 

times takes its origin in Him, the man of Nazareth who 

also was the Son of God. The most ancient confession 

of faith of the Church, as quoted in Paul’s letter to the 

congregation at Corinth, speaks of “one Lord Jesus 

Christ through Whom everything exists and we are 

: through Him” (I Cor. 8: 6). At this level we cannot 

a pretend fully to understand everything; the glory of 

God passes our understanding. The only important thing 

is that at the very beginning of history, Jesus Christ, our 

Lord and Saviour, is already present, taking in His lov- 

ing hands the total destiny of mankind and even of all 

‘ creatures. There was no moment when His love was 

‘ absent from history. And, in the last analysis, the Bible 

. just tells how this love was ever present through history. 

It tells it in human terms, which reflect outmoded 

7 conceptions, unscientific views; but, behind all that 

‘ human apparatus, the intention of the writers remains 

obvious: God’s love, God’s grace has been at work 
through all history, since the beginning of time. 

For Jesus Christ was the Son of God. Hanging on 
the Cross, at an obscure point of history, He makes it 
the centre of history ; for He introduces there, within 
history, what is beyond history, what transcends history, 
the very eternity of God. Into the chaos which man had 
made of a God-given history, He introduces a radically 
new element, the order and justice of eternity ; and so 
allows us to see that, even in that chaos, order and justice 
were, and are, ever present. He fills with meaning our 
human confusion; He overcomes by His victory our 
defeats. He stands at the centre of history and we learn 
from Him that He was present even when history began. 

We often wonder why the primitive Church wasted 
so much time discussing the doctrines of the Trinity and 
of the two natures in Christ. If we understand that 
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Christian conception of history, we also see that these two 
doctrines are of the utmost importance. When we confess 
that Jesus Christ is one God with the Father and the 
Spirit, when we confess that in Jesus of Nazareth the 
human and the divine natures are intricately tied together 
in One person, we simply express this simple and basic 
truth, that Jesus Christ is the centre, the meaning, the 
Lord of all history. At no moment was history out of 
His hands ; at no moment would it be possible to assume 
that history is, for instance, in the hands of the Father 
outside of Christ, or of the Spirit outside of Christ. All 
along He is there, the same with the Father and the 
Spirit, eternally the same in His dying and victorious love. 
And, even more, He died and was victorious, not for 
God alone, but for us. He was, and is, fully a man, He 
was not an illusion, He really stands within history, 
“under Pontius Pilate’ ; and there He takes history in 
charge, as He had it since the beginning and will keep 
it until its end. 


The powers of this world in submission to Christ 


Jesus Christ, centre and meaning of history, is; 
because of that, Lord of history. Everything in history 
has been brought into submission to Him (Matt. 28: 11). 
The New Testament tells us that through the Cross and 
the Resurrection He has defeated, once for all, the 
Prince of this world, the very power of evil which was 
at work in history, and that all the powers that shape 
secular history have been put under His rule. We here 
meet with a difficulty, particularly disturbing for our 
modern minds. The New Testament speaks of several 
mysterious entities, the terminology of which directly 
proceeds from the Jewish angelology of that time: 
powers, principalities, authorities, sovereignties. And it 
connects those invisible forces with our human history, 
particularly with our political history. Biblical think- 
ing seems to consider the world as a stage which a screen 
divides into two parts. In front of the spectators are 
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men, their institutions, their politics, their conflicts and 
their laws ; behind the screen, invisible but deciding the 
movements of the actors in front, are those supra-human 
powers. It almost looks as though the real development 
of history took place outside the human world. What 
shall we say ? It would be easier, of course, to dismiss 
all those New Testament statements as outmoded 
illusions. But most of the New Testament itself would 
become incomprehensible, and we must take account of 
the seriousness which the authors of the Gospels and 
Epistles showed in describing that mysterious supra- 
world. Perhaps a way out of this difficulty is to try to 
find modern substitutes for those angelic and demonic 
powers of the first century. Perhaps we can say that, as 
the ‘“‘powers, principalities, authorities’ were the forces 
which ancient men were tempted to worship as false 
gods, today scientific infallibility, economic determinism, 
national power, race and soil, class-struggle, historic 
fatality, are the idols of modern men, and we can try to 
substitute those new terms, which also describe some- 
what supra-human forces, for the angelic powers of Paul. 

What the New Testament teaches us is not the exact 
nature of those powers, but simply that they have been 
brought into submission to Jesus Christ ; that is to say, 
that the forces that man considers as shaping his history 
are under the Kingship of Christ, that even our secular, 
political history depends ultimately on Him alone. Of 
course it is obvious that these powers can still rebel 
against their Lord, can go their old way of disobedience 
and destruction and blasphemy (the New Testament 
writers lived under Nero). But such a rebellion, such a 
disobedience can only be limited, provisional, ultimately 
powerless and, normally, those powers are God’s servants, 
God’s ministers. They are harmless, they cannot alter 
or reverse the course of history, which has been fixed by 
Jesus Christ. All their revolts are doomed to failure. 
Even in their insurrection those defeated powers remain 
Christ’s instruments, — and very particularly His 
political instruments. 
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Political powers His instruments 


The list would be long of the passages which establish 
a close connection between those powers and the visible 
political authorities, kings, princes, magistrates. In 
other words the New Testament affirms the special 
significance of politics in God’s plan through history and 
insists on the dependence of political authorities on 
Christ’s authority. That is to say, first, that we must 
not look at politics as indifferent or as the realm of evil, 
forbidden to us, but as the realm of Christ, even a realm 
of particular value and bearing where we are called to 
act and live as His witnesses. 

Political powers have been brought into submission 
to Christ, that is why we must obey them for conscience, 
sake (Rom. 13: 5), and not only for fear of punishment. 
We must even pray for those political powers for, while 
they remain faithful to their Lord, by performing their 
political functions in the right way, they cooperate in 
Christ’s work of salvation; and they preserve in the 
world the order of justice and peace, thanks to which 
the Word can be preached, heard and put into practice 
(I Tim. 2: 1-4). That is why by obeying political 
authorities and performing our duties of citizenship we 
shall, with Christ our King, rule over history and lead it 
towards its destiny. We are not called, however, to a 
mechanical obedience, but to obedience for conscience’ 
sake. Political powers have been brought into subjection 
but they can still rebel. If this happens, our duty will 
become disobedience. Otherwise we should deviate 
from the course which Christ gave to history. We should 
not only be in rebellion ourselves, but we should, as the 
marxists say, lose our living contact with history. In 
other words there is no standard political rule for us 
Christians ; our task is one of vigilant watch and discern- 
ment of the spirits, of responsible risk, of faith. Reve- 
lation 13 can be today a more adequate description of 
some political powers than Romans 13. It is for us to 
judge and to draw the practical conclusions. 
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But the essential fact remains, that all political 
powers of history are ultimately vanquished, and have 
submitted to Christ’s Lordship, that none of them can 
overcome the work of liberation and reconciliation which 
Christ achieved for us. It means that we can and must 
be free from all fears when we are plunged in history. 
When confronted, for instance, with marxist statements, 
we can without anxiety oppose the pressure of those 
scientific proofs, stand up against the visible course of 
history, refuse to take account of all probabilities of 
success. or failure and remain concerned with our obe- 
dience to Christ alone. We are emancipated from the 
servitude of history, because we know that history 
belongs to Christ and never will escape from His hands. 
We are the privileged people who know what the final 
outcome of history with all its political episodes will be. 
We are no longer cogs in the machine, even when under 
persecution and suffering; we are no longer the play- 
things of history. In Christ we are its masters. This is 
the glorious condition of God’s children (II Tim. 2: 12). 
And by proclaiming that faith we witness to the wisdom 
of God before all the powers of this world (Eph. 3: 10). 
We are then the eschatological community, wholly 
orientated within history towards the end of history. 


The Kingdom is at hand 


There is another basic characteristic of New Testament 
thinking about history, which deeply affects the total 
Christian outlook and faith. We are, since the coming 
of Jesus Christ, in the last days of history ; time will 
come to an end, indeed, it is now ending. Early in its 
history the Church completely forgot this essential 
element of the original apostolic message. Very rapidly 
the ancient Church settled down comfortably in the 
world, got into the habit of considering that history was 
to continue indefinitely, that the Kingdom of God 
would gradually appear in the world through the faith- 
ful obedience of the Christians. The Church lost its 
sense of being foreign ot the world, and what we call 
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the Constantine era symbolised an adaptation which 
really was treason. For the whole New Testament 
proclaims over and over again that, if we are called to 
live in the world, we cannot consider ourselves as belong- 
ing to it; not only for the sake of preserving ourselves 
from evil, but above all because the world is losing its 
reality, is fading away. Its substance is already under- 
mined and rotten. It disintegrates every day and a new 
creation, in the full glory of Christ, is at hand. To that 
new creation we belong, for it has more reality than 
visible things. That is to say that the Christian life 
consists in looking ahead, in watching for the coming of 
the Lord, since nobody knows when He will arrive and 
we are in danger of being found asleep. 

That attitude must be carefully distinguished from 
all apocalyptic inventions. It does not consist in guessing 
when that catastrophic termination of history will take 
place. It does not look to something in the future, but is 
really concerned with something present. The eschata, 
the last events, will be the end of history and so are in 
the future, but each time the Bible speaks of them, it 
does so in the present tense ““The Kingdom is at hand”. 
Its coming near already transforms the nature of history. 
It makes it a finished history. That is also the meaning 
of this expression: we live between the times, between 
the times which matter. In Jesus Christ history is 
fulfilled. No new meaning can be introduced in history. 
We are in a sort of transition period without significance 
of its own. God alone knows why the glorious mani- 
festation of Christ’s victory after His resurrection has 
been postponed. We only know that this postponement 
is another sign of God’s mercy ; this strange period in 
which we expect the manifestation of the final victory 
won on the Cross is the time of God’s patience. We are 
granted a delay for repentance and living by faith ; we 
are given a Comforter to strengthen us, to guide us, to 
give us life until the day the Lord will return. We are 
in the age of the Holy Spirit and the New Testament 
abundantly explains that the Spirit is nothing new, but 
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only the substitute for the absent Lord, His represen- 
tative with us. But the times are drawing to an end, we 
must not lose time. “‘Still a little time, very little time, 
and He who shall come comes” (Heb. 10: 37). We 
must not harden our hearts and postpone repentance, for 
we do not know how long we shall be able to say 


“today” (Heb. 3: 13). 


The liberating power of Christian hope 


History is coming to its end. The Christian, looking 
at history, looks both to a past event, the Cross and 
Resurrection, and to a coming event, which has permeated 
already the present time, the return of the Lord in 
glory. The Christian’s faith makes him contemporary 
with both those events ; they become more significant to 
him than current events ; they colour all current events 
with a specific tone. In all crises, in all suffering, in all 
failures, the Christian sees the judgment of God, a sign 
of the impending Last Judgment, “‘a transparency”’ of 
the last crisis ; and he humbles himself and repents. In 
all efforts toward justice, in all struggles for a better 
world, in all human devotion to an ideal, he sees a 
longing for the coming righteousness of God. History 
is for him a stage where he sees, and is alone in seeing, 
an imperfect but true rehearsal of the last things. 
Eschatology means of course looking ahead, but it 
also means looking today at our world in a new way. 

Even more it means living and acting in a new way. 
Knowing that a new world is at hand, that the old one 
is disintegrating, the Christian should behave as a 
citizen of that new world and not as a citizen of the old. 
He follows as a rule, as an example, what he knows of 
this Kingdom, that is to say of the King. His whole 
life is orientated toward, depending upon, the coming 
Kingdom. He is a living prophesy of it. It is possible 
to say that, instead of hampering action, an eschatological 
faith is the most burning stimulus to action for justice. 
Apocalyptic expectations lead to passivity, since they wait 
for the future and consider the present as insignificant. 
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Eschatological hope, since it looks to something already 
present, constantly calls to witness and to warfare. 

Eschatological hope liberates from fear. If the 
Kingdom is at hand, why should we be afraid of the 
world ? Why should we hesitate because of our possible, 
even probable, failure ? Why should we tremble when 
confronted with the threat of persecution ? Our victo- 
rious Lord is near, His glory will be manifested in a 
short time, He already reigns, and we are soldiers of His 
victorious army. There is no more fear for the Christian, 
there is no discouragement either. We shall suffer, 
when seeing all the misery, all the pains, all the despairs 
of men, but we will not lose heart because of our inability 
to help them, for we know that all this is a matter of a 
short time and that peace, justice, happiness for all are 
coming, are already at hand. Yes, the Christian, because 
he has an eschatological faith, may look at history as 
nobody else does. 


Evangelism and the end of history 


One thing remains to be said. The New Testament 
always makes a connection between history, particularly 
eschatology, and evangelism. “The Gospel of the King- 
dom’’, says Matthew (24: 14), “will be preached through- 
out all the earth as a witness to the nations. Then the 
end will come.” This is a great mystery, but we are told 
by the Bible that missionary work speeds up the end of 
history. It is “the withholding power” which must fully 
develop itself in order to open the way to the Kingdom 
(II Thess. 2: 6). Each time the Word of God is preached 
and put into practice as a witness to men, the Kingdom 
is nearer. 

A theology of history is an indispensable element of 
Christian thinking and, here again, a powerful stimulus 
to Christian action. If it is a witnessing Church, the 
Church really is the provisional meaning of this transition 
period of history. If it gives up its evangelistic respon- 
sibility and remains satisfied with its interior life, if it 
ceases to be a conquering Church, it not only stops 
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being a faithful Church, it even takes away any sense 
from history, it makes it empty, vain, meaningless ; it 
tends to annul the work of God in history ; it deprives the 
world of its raison d’étre. But when witnessing to its 
Lord, the Church really cooperates in Christ’s great 
work in history. It stands with Him at the centre of 
history and is, in history, a true prefiguration of the 
Kingdom beyond history. 

We are confronted today with a great conquering 
force, communism. Communism is a “Christian heresy’, 
a secularisation of our faith, through its messianism, its 
longing for justice, its pseudo-eschatological hope of a 
perfect society. It is a faith in history, in the secular, 
closed, human history. But it is also a prodigiously 
missionary force, probably because it has taken up some 
of the fundamental elements of Christianity. What are 
we to say to this phenomenon? First, let us repeat: 
communism, though pagan, reminds us of what we 
should be and do; cruelly it tells us that we are apt to 
rebel against the Kingship of Christ and that God will 
thus reject us. But, above all, let communism teach us 
a lesson of evangelism. Let us understand from it that 
people who claim that they know the outcome of history 
can only identify themselves with that outcome, live 
only in view of it and, above all, tell all others about this 
outcome. Let us understand from communism that such 
wonderful news as the coming of justice, peace and 
eternal life cannot be quietly enjoyed and kept in secret 
safety, but that its very nature is explosive, that it 
demands to be endlessly announced with joy, courage, 
perseverance and hope. We shall them concretely 
understand what the Christian conception of history is 
and imphes. We shall revive our sleeping Church, our 
sleeping Federation. 

Difficulties will still remain. Our faith will still be 
weak. But we can face all difficulties with a light heart. 
Our hope cannot be shaken, for the Lord is coming. 
And nothing can separate us from His victorious love, 
not even history. 


Christian Hope in Action 


Wiriiam O. FENNELL 


We are living in a time when the greatest threat to 
significant action, whether in the name of God or other- 
wise, lies in the serious questioning of the meaningfulness 
of life. The catastrophes of our times, upon which there is 
no need to elaborate and which we believe to be but the 
natural consequence of an era of culture based on the 
glorification of man to the denial of the sovereignty of 
the living God, have everywhere threatened and in some 
cases destroyed the sense of the meaningfulness of life. 
And the tragedy of it is that it is not those whom Kierke- 
gaard has called the “philistines of the spirit’’, the dis- 
pirited, indifferent, unconcerned ones, who are experienc- 
ing the despair which comes from the failure to find 
anything but sound and fury without significance in the 
world of today. It is those most sensitive, most alive 
and eager to believe and act who are feeling most keenly 
this darkness of despair. . 

Now it is, to a great extent, this life-situation of many 
which has become the occasion for the rediscovery of 
the Gospel of the living God and in that Gospel the 
centrality of hope. The judgment of God which has been 
visited on us because of the loss or degeneration of the 
Gospel has become the occasion for the rediscovery of 
the judgment of the Gospel itself. Man, prepared by the 
‘common grace” of this historical experience, is once 
more being confronted with the sovereign claims of 
God as revealed in Christ and in that confrontation is 
finding both judgment and mercy and a hope which 
delivers the believer from the numbing inactivity of 
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despair. Thus, as Emil Brunner has said,.‘‘Whilst the 
Christian faith is the same at all times with respect to 
its foundation and content, it is different in every age 
as regards the frontier line along which it joins battle... 
In our time the frontier line is the alternative to a philo- 
sophy of despair, hidden in a number of more or less 
subtle evasions of the problem. Apart from these dis- 
guises, the question placed before man in our time is 
quite simple: Despair and pay the price of despair, or 
believe the Gospel and pay the price of believing.” We 
shall touch upon the question of the price of believing 
a little later but at this stage we wish only to make the 
point that it is the Gospel which is the God-given answer 
to despair and it is the hope of the Gospel which gives 
meaning and incentive to action. 


Christian hope in action in personal life 


Before we can proclaim the Gospel of hope to others 
it must first have become a living reality for ourselves. 
We should question the apparent altruism of those who 
say that they wish to enter into knowledge of the Christ- 
ian hope not so much for their own sakes as for that of 
others. It is only in so far as we ourselves are rooted and 
grounded in the faith which is the substance of hope that 
our words about hope will ring true with the note of 
sincerity and conviction. This brings us to our first main 
point, namely that one of the primary, perhaps the 
primary activity of hope in personal life is that of wait- 
ing on God. Again and again in the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, in both the Old and the New Testaments, we 
come upon the urgent and gracious command: ‘‘Wait 
on the Lord’. This waiting on God, which does not 
come naturally to men and thus which is itself a gift 
of grace, must become a practice common to the Christian 
life. For we do not ever “‘possess” our faith. Faith is 
not something that we can lay hands on and claim as our 
own possession. It is something which must be given 
again and again. Even our believing is a gift and grace, 
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and always we live in that tension which calls forth the 
prayer: “Lord, I believe, help thou my unbelief !’’ 

However, though this waiting on God for the recrea- 
tion, the strengthening and the furthering of our faith, is 
always an activity of hope, it has a particular relevancy 
to, and urgency for, us in this day. We have often heard 
from various quarters, if not, from our own hearts, the 
honest confession being made that though we talk about 
these realities of the faith they have but very partially, 
if at all, become living realities for us. They claim the 
assent of the mind but do not yet grasp the whole being 
with persuasive power. 

This humble and honest confession in itself is very 
hopeful. For it is a contrite and humble recognition of 
the fact that the Church itself has become involved in 
the crisis of our time and the judgment of God on our 
age. The doctrine of the autonomy of man did not fail 
to insinuate its way into the thought and life of the 
Church. Take a verse of a hymn we often sing : 


Rise up, O men of God, 

The Church for you doth wait ; 
Her strength unequal to her task, 
Rise up and make her great. 


The idea of man, us men, weak, fallible, sinful creatures, 
making the Church of the living Christ great, or of us 
men labouring to bring in the Kingdom of!God, comes 
no doubt as a shock to most of us. But it expresses an 
attitude of mind which became all too prevalent in our 
churches — on the North American Continent at least. 
And now we share with our culture in general the divine 
judgment on the life of autonomous man. On every 
side, in every sphere of our cultural life, we see evidence 
of a lack of substantial, creative power. And we know, 
and have confessed, that this same lack is being expe- 
rienced in the life and work of the Church. We are 
living in a period of “void”, as Paul Tillich has called 
it ;in a “‘wasteland’’, as T. 5. Eliot has called it. But now 
for the Christian this void must become a “‘sacred void’. 
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It must become a void filled with sacred meaning. And 
that which turns what might be called a secular void into 
a sacred void is precisely this activity of hope — this 
waiting on God. ‘Out of the depths have I cried unto 
Thee, O Lord.” In faith we know enough to be expectant. 
In the hope born of faith we earnestly await hope’s 
realisation. 

. Perhaps just here we ought to note that the state- 

ment that hope’s primary action is that of waiting is not 
as paradoxical as it may seem. For it is not to any sort 
of quietism that the Scriptures call us in this command 
to wait on God. Such waiting is always a deliberate and 
serious activity. It is an earnest and concentrated effort, 
under grace, which involves the whole man. In worship, 
in prayer, in study, the whole person must be concen- 
trated, in existential concern, in waiting for that which 
faith has caused us to hope for and expectantly to await. 
Nor does such waiting imply that, until its hope is 
fulfilled, we should retire from all practical activity, either 
in the church or in the world at large. What it does 
mean is that we will humbly and honestly recognise the 
provisional nature of all our actions, that we will not 
make too many claims for the rightness of our particular 
schemes and plans, even of those which purport to 
fulfil what in faith we believe to be the will of God for us, 
while we wait and seriously seek more certain guidance 
and a clearer light. 

Now we must ask : What precisely is it that in hope 
we await ? Well, surely our faith informs us that it is 
nothing less than the personal presence of the living God 
Himself. The human predicament in which we all, 
without exception, are involved is such that it cannot be 
solved by anything less. The sinful self-centeredness, 
which is the ultimate cause of all our darkness of mind 
and emptiness of spirit, is not such as can be overcome 
by knowledge of even absolute moral values or spiritual 
ideals. It can be overcome, as Hromadka in his book 
Doom and Resurrection has so powerfully expressed it, 
only by the personal presence of the indwelling God in 
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Christ. “TI live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” It is 
for the realisation of that which we await expectantly in 
hope. The Lordship of the risen Christ must be for us 
not only an inspired idea which give us hope. It must 
become, for He wills to become, a living reality which 
gives us life and that ever more abundantly. 

What now, in relation to this, is the function of the 
Bible in our waiting born of hope ? Our reading of, and 
meditation on, the Scriptures has not for purpose, first 
or primarily, the informing of even the open mind with 
spiritual truths about God. It has a primary end the 
bringing of the self into the presence of God who has 
revealed and continues to reveal Himself in Christ. 
This is what faith waits for — this is what hope expects, 
perhaps not without some fear and trembling — as it 
reads God’s Word : That He will bring us into relationship 
with Himself, that He will confront our “I with His 
“Thou” and from within the relationship established 
by that confrontation give us knowledge of His will and 
the grace, the effective power of love, to doit. It is thus 
that we realise what Kierkegaard has called ‘“‘our con- 
temporaneity with Christ’. 

Now it is within the community of the Church, 
within the fellowship of Christian believers, that this 
hope-filled expectancy is normally to be realised. No 
one can deny that private reading and meditation have 
a genuine place in the Christian’s personal life. But 
many of us have discovered, or rediscovered, the fact 
that it is in the fellowship of group study and group 
meditation that the Bible has “come alive” for us. This 
is not an accident. “‘Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst.” The 
Christian faith is not the faith of the solitary. It is faith 
which brings an end to solitude. The decision of faith 
is, as far as other individuals are concerned, a solitary 
act, but the decision once made, the “‘yes”’ of faith to the 
encountering God once given, we are brought imme- 
diately, at one and the same time, into fellowship with 
Christian believers. Even Kierkegaard, the most solitary 
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of us all, must address his Christian Discourses to one, 
as yet unknown, whom he called “my Reader”. It is 
within the fellowship of the body of Christ that He, the 
living Lord, comes to meet us in preached Word, in 
administered Sacrament and in devotional study of the 
Scriptures. 


Hope and the action of the Church 


The activity of the Church so far as her own inner 
life is concerned and that which most truly expresses the 
essential reality of her being is worship. Worship is not 
a means to any other end but is an end in itself. Only in 
so far as worship is thought of and engaged in as an end 
in itself does it issue in charitable practice and witness. 
I mention this only to recognise the fact, because it is 
not of this that I wish to write. Rather it is of the 
Church’s activity as directed toward the world at large 
and of how hope bears on that action. 

That which is the primary concern of the Church in 
relation to the world is the proclamation of the Gospel 
in word and in deed. We ask ourselves the question of 
the motivation which provides the energy, the dynamic 
power, whereby the Church fulfills this task. Is not this 
motivation twofold — that of love and that of hope ? 
For the Church is the place where Christ’s Lordship over 
the totality of history is recognised and realised, i. e.. 
made effectual. The Church is the place where His 
Kingship is known and acknowledged and where it. 
actually comes into being. The Church in her own life 
represents the Kingdom of God on earth, but not in such 
a way as that she could be equated with the Kingdom 
of God. For she never perfectly knows, acknowledges or 
actualises Christ’s sovereignty in her life. Indeed the 
Church is capable of introducing, through human sin and 
finitude, demonic distortions into this orbit of Christ’s 
kingly rule. And yet, because the Church is founded 
upon the reality of Jesus as the Christ there is an actual 
realisation of His Kingship within it. Now, since Christ’s 
Kingship is not only believed in as a spiritual idea but 
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actually comes into being in the Church, since the King 
of love reigns in and over us, we are empowered by love 
to do the works of love and to proclaim the Gospel of 
that love to others. But since His Lordship over the 
Church and the world is known though not yet perfectly 
realised in the Church or in the world, we are motivated 
by hope as well as love. Hope knows that ultimately 
God in Christ will openly reign over all, even as He now, 
in part hiddenly and in part openly reigns over the 
Church and the world. Love under its own motivation, 
informed and supported by this hope, seeks to confront 
all men, by word and by deed with the decision to 
participate through faith in His eternal Kingdom. 
More precisely, how does hope affect our proclamation 
by word and deed of the Gospel ? Since we know from 
the Gospel itself and from our own experience of it, 
that the work of effecting the establishment of God’s 
kingly rule in Christ is primarily His own work and 
only derivatively ours, we also know that the proclam- 
ation of the Gospel in word and deed cannot be in vain. 
In this knowledge we are delivered from all enervating 
pessimism in undertaking our labours of hope and love. 
But our knowledge and experience of the Gospel also 
delivers us from all undue and utopian optimism. The 
fact of a final judgment, upon which the Gospel is so 
insistent, must call in question all belief in the inevitable 
progress of God’s kingly rule toward the perfect realisation 
of His Kingdom within history. The missionary enter- 
prise of the Church by which she seeks the universal 
proclamation and acceptance of the Gospel is the way 
in which she seeks to make manifest the Lordship of 
Christ over history. But the Church engages in this task 
without the necessity of being convinced of the possibility 
of its perfect realisation. She knows that to the end of 
time she must be the Church militant, always engaged 
in the serious struggle of overcoming unbelief and the 
denial of love in her own life and in the world at large. 
This brings us to the point of speaking about suffer- 
ing. The Church to the end must be the suffering Church. 
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“In the world ye shall have tribulation.” Visser ’t Hooft, 
in his book The Kingship of Christ, has called our 
attention to the fact that the Book of the Revelation 
describes the Church as companionship “in tribulation 
and in the kingdom of patience of Jesus Christ” and 
that the acknowledgement of His kingship by the Church 
is conditioned by the acceptance of the Cross as the 
pattern of her historical destiny. Indeed the New 
Testament throughout speaks often of fellowship with 
Christ in His sufferings. Love in history must ever be 
suffering love. However, though this be so, the Church 
through its knowledge of the eternal nature of love and 
its hope for the ultimate reign of the Kingdom of love 
in Christ, ‘‘knows that it can live in this situation with 
gratitude and joy”. | 

In concluding this section I should like to attempt 
to say one word concerning an all-important question. 
We in the Church say with the Scriptures that Christ is 
the one Lord over all. Yet, so the question is often 
asked, is this one Lord the same Lord for all of us ? We 
say He is the same Lord, yet we acknowledge Him so 
differently. Here again it is our Christian hope which 
not only enables us to act in this situation of dividedness 
but which even drives us into action. In our times of 
humility and contrition we know that it is the human 
situation of finitude and sin that makes for the fact that 
He who is the one Lord over all is not exactly the same 
Lord for each. On the other hand, in our times of charity 
and faith we are constrained to acknowledge our oneness 
in the Body of Christ. It is this latter knowledge informed 
by faith and love which drives hope into action. Hope’s 
action is not to create our oneness in Christ. It already 
exists and not through our own action, but through His. 
Hope’s action is rather to seek in constant faith, humility, 
patience and love to overcome all that prevents its 
manifestation. If our banding together in a World 
Council of Churches, or in the Ecumenical Movement, has 
ultimately any other end in view than this activity of 
hope, then we must seriously question whether these 
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really are activities of the Church. To unite for purposes 
of presenting a common front to a secular world or to 
join together in common charitable or even missionary 
pursuits may have genuine value. But it is not what 
the Church has either for an ultimate or a primary end, 
Our coming together surely must be to recognise our 
unity in Christ, to participate together in this reality, and 
in hope to strive for its concrete manifestation. 


Justice and love 


As Christians we must seek at all times, in both 
thought and action, to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
Jesus Christ. This sovereignty is the sovereignty of 
love — of Agape, the spontaneous, uncaused, undeserved 
love of God for the sinner which awakens in man a 
responsive, spontaneous, out-going, selfless love for the 
neighbour, whoever he may be and without regard to 
the question of whether or not he deserves that love. 
The absolute love of Christ is the norm whereby all of 
the Christian’s actions are measured and judged. Now 
it is the error of “liberal Christianity” to believe that 
absolute love is a simple possibility for the Christian 
who acts in history. Its estimate of the human situation 
was not sufficiently profound to measure the extent to 
which all of one’s actions in history are complicated by 
man’s finitude and sin. It thought that that power 
which is the resignation of all power, the power of 
absolute love, was alone consonant with the will of God. 
Thus it hindered the understanding of the way in which 
that form of power represented by the State could be 
used of God for His self-ordained task of restraining evil, 
of preventing unmitigated anarchy and of promoting 
justice. Now, as Brunner and Niebuhr have pointed out, 
it is only in a situation where one’s relation to one’s 
neighbour is gis-d-vis where the personal “I” is con- 
fronted with a personal “‘thou’’, that love alone becomes 
a simple possibility. Where there is a multiplication of 
the neighbours for whom in love I am made responsible, 
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love finds that it must work not simply through itself 
but through law. Law has for its purpose the ordering 
of man’s social life through the restraint of evil and the 
promotion and maintenance of justice. Love itself is 
the motive power whereby I am driven to seek, through 
law, justice for my fellows. It is the same sovereign 
power of love which, on the one hand, moves one with 
self-transcending desire to enter into a personal relation 
with his neighbour and from within that relation to do 
all that one can to meet his need, and on the other hand, 
drives one with the same self-transcending desire to seek 
justice through law in the organised forms of our social 
life. But in the one case love operates directly, imme- 
diately, in confrontation with the neighbour, while in the 
other it works indirectly through law to order and move 
man’s life toward justice. And the human situation is 
such that love, working toward this end through law, 
has to make use of a power which, from the ultimate 
standpoint, is uncongenial to itself. The defence of the 
weak from the injustice of the strong is a work of love. 
For surely, not to defend the weak would mean a want 
of love for my neighbours in their need and disobedience 
to God, Whose declared will is that justice shall prevail 
in the earth. In our personal relations with the unjust 
man we must always strive to manifest the love which 
in mercy transcends the demands of justice while at the 
same time we work through law to limit or destroy his 
power devoted to unjust ends. And always we must be 
conscious of the fact that each of us is responsible with 
all for the sin which necessitates that love must work 
through law and thus we must continually live by faith 
in the forgiving grace of God. 

Justice is ultimately inferior to love, for in the trans- 
temporal Kingdom of God all law will be done away 
and only perfect love remain. But while this present 
world remains justice is not inferior to love in the realm 
of social, economic and political life. For in these spheres 
it is love’s only possibility and for this reason is com- 
manded by the God of love. 
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It is here that hope enters. Hope anticipates that 
full realisation, that perfect fulfilment of the Kingdom 
of God wherein all distorted finitude and sin are done 
away and only the community of perfect love eternally 
reigns. In the meantime we live and act in the power 
and strength of this hope. ‘Our duty as Christians’, 
said William Temple, “is at one and the same time to 
keep our eyes fixed on the eternal goal and in these 
bewilderments of time and sin, to think, each one for 
himself, how he may in fact, being a sinner, so act in a 
ae of sinners that he most effectively gives glory to 

od.” 


Provisional and ulttmate hope 


The difference between these two hopes is the differ- 
ence between the hope for those partial fulfilments of the 
divine will for absolute love and justice in history and 
the hope for the ultimate and perfect fulfilment of the 
divine will for love at the end of history. 

Sometimes there is a mistaken interpretation of 
these two hopes. Provisional hope is spoken of as that 
which had to do with man’s action and ultimate hope as 
that which had to do with God’s action. Is it not true, 
rather, that both are God’s action ? Otherwise we as 
Christians could hardly give the name of hope to each 
of them since our hope is in God alone. The distinction 
is rather between that which the Christian hopes for 
from God’s action within history and that which he 
hopes for at the end of history. But both are eschato- 
logical hopes; both hopes are in the activity of the 
living God. Here, and you will pardon the terminology, 
for it is difficult to express it otherwise, we are confronted 
with the dialectic between God’s Kingdom which in 
Christ has come and God’s Kingdom which in Christ is 
yet to come. We know in faith that Christ, through 
His suffering, death and resurrection, has achieved His 
Lordship over history. He reigns over history, having 
conquered sin and all that makes for disintegration and 
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death. And yet we see not yet all things put under 
Him. Demonic, anti-divine forces are still potently 
active in history, even within the orbit of His Church. 
So we look for His coming again, which is for us a symbol 
for that activity of God at the end of history whereby 
all that is opposed to His will will be judged and over- 
come and history’s meaning be fulfilled. 

There are two ways in which this dialectic has been 
expressed. The one way, which we find in the writings of 
Reinhold Niebuhr, is to say that sin and death have, in 
Christ, been overcome in principle but not yet in fact. 
But this hardly does full justice to the fact that already 
Christ’s victory over sin is already operative in the 
Church to the overcoming, even though partially, of 
self-love and the creating of the new man in Christ. 
Indeed we have said that it is in the power of this victory 
and this creation that the Christian manifests in his own 
life and in the world, the kingly rule of God. It would 
seem better to say, would it not, that in individual life 
and in the corporate life of the Church, there is a partial 
fulfilment of Christ’s kingly rule of love? This of 
course Niebuhr also admits. We do live by the power 
of Christ “in us”. But His victory is not fully appropriated 
by any of us. So that at the end of the day we must 
confess that we are unprofitable servants and thus 
place our hope in the forgiveness of the Christ who is 
“for us” and know that we are justified by faith. Now, 


our provisional hope is the hope for the ever-increasing 


appropriation of the victory of Christ’s love over our 
self-centered wills and our faltering faith. Expectantly 

we wait on him for growth in grace and knowledge. 
Our ultimate hope is for the end of all striving against 

Na when “‘we shall be like him for we shall see him as 
e is’, 

The other way of expressing the dialectic between 
the Kingdom as having come and as yet to come is 
that of speaking of the difference between Christ’s 
Lordship over history as being ‘‘veiled” in the present 
but to be “revealed” or ‘“‘open” in the future. There is 
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much truth also in this way of expressing it, provided it 
does not lead us into the making of such statements as 
I heard someone make, that all that remains in relation 
to sin and death in history are ““mopping-up exercises’. 
The demonic is still too powerful and destructive to 
speak of it in such light terms. What we must say, I 
believe, is that every event in history is under the 
sovereign control of God in Christ, so that, though 
there be the wrath of man under demonic powers, God 
makes even this wrath to praise Him and to work 
towards the fulfilment of His purposes. Every event, 
directly or indirectly, serves the purpose of His King- 
dom even though the way in which this is so is for man 
veiled in mystery. 

What must we say with regard to provisional and 
ultimate hope here ? Our provisional hope is for those 
special moments in history when God’s victory over 
particular demonic forces in history is made manifest. It 
is not the victory over the demonic in general which is 
hoped for here. This is our ultimate hope. But it is 
the victory over what Tillich has called “special demonic 
structures” at certain moments in history. 

The Christian is one who believes and works under 
the inspiration of both of these hopes. He asks, with 
genuine seriousness and great expectancy, the question 
whether we are not now living in a day filled with 
possibility for a manifestation of Christ’s sovereignty of 
love, perhaps unequalled in the history of the Church. 
On the other hand, he also with Christians of every day 
lives and acts in the peace and expectancy of hope, born 
of faith, that one day — which is no day — sin and 
death shall be completely overcome and Christ’s sovereign 
reign of love be established forever. 
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The Christian view of history 


There are three basic points in a Christian under- 
standing of history to which I wish to call attention 
without attempting to expound them. 

1. First, it seems to me fundamental to emphasise 
that, according to Christian belief, the goal of history, 
so to say, has entered history in Jesus Christ. In His 
life, teaching, death and resurrection, set in the context 
of the calling of the old Israel and its fulfilment in the 
new Israel which is the Church, is revealed not only the 
meaning of history as a process, but the goal towards 
which it moves, and the power and purpose which its 
Lord exercises over and through it. Thus for the Christ- 
ian, God in Christ is the supreme initiator in the historic 
process, the person who really “starts things’’. 

Consequently, since the goal of history has entered 
history, it is possible for the Christian by faith to coop- 
erate, in this actual contemporary world, with the divine 
purpose. He is not left, so to speak, entirely in the 
dark concerning what it is all about. He has been given 
in Christ sufficient indication of the final purpose of 
human existence to make creative living in this mortal 
life possible. 

It follows that one of the characteristic marks of 
Christian living is obedience to the Lord of history. He 
is called not to shape its goal, but to obey it. And since 
it is the Lord of History Whom he serves, that obedience 
always has within it creative possibilities greater than 
any he can foresee at any given moment. God always 
does more with human obedience to Christ than we expect 
at the moment of obedience. 
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2. From this conviction that the goal of history has 
entered history arises the second element in the Christ- 
ian ‘understanding of history, to which I wish to refer, 
namely, that history is purposive. It is a meaningful 
process, not a purposeless one. It moves to a goal. 
Jesus Christ, the end of history, entered history. In 
that sense His coming was final. But it was also a 
beginning — a beginning of a new creation which is to 
have a consummation, a completion. 

It follows, I think, that a second characteristic of the 
Christian life is a sense of quest. For the Christian 
not only looks back to Jesus Christ in obedience but 
forward to Jesus Christ in quest for the consummation 
of all things in Him. The former without the latter would 
make Christians mere antiquarians, grubbing in the 
museum of the past. The latter without the former would 
make them mere vague and starry-eyed idealists, trying 
to jump out of the real world into an unknown and 
possibly unrealizable future — and very annoyed when 
they came back to earth with a bump. The two together 
ought to make them patiently purposive and adventur- 
ously creative. 

3. Yet perhaps ‘creative’ is a misleading word to use, 
suggesting those tough and self sufficient he-men types 
with craggy jaws and restless strides who go about 
proclaiming that they are “making a new world’. The 
Christian knows that he is not; that God has made a 
new creation in Christ and that it is his job to accept 
it in faith and obedience, and to look for its consum- 
mation at the end of all things. For the third element 
of which I would remind you 1s the Christian conviction 
that the consummation of history will not be realized 
within it but beyond it, when the last word is written 
and the book shut. That is why for Christians there is 
an element of judgment coming into history from outside 
itself. The historical process never has the last word on 
anything ; only God can speak that word. Because He 
has spoken that word in Jesus Christ, Jesus Christ is 
relevant to every new age and every new situation. But 
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that word, because it is the last word, is not merely 
relevant to new ages and new situations but sovereign 
over them. In the end of their day it is by their attitudes 
to the Incarnate Word that individuals, classes, nations, 
epochs are judged. Hash 

Hence a third characteristic of the Christian life is 
humility. We do not build a new Jerusalem in England’s 
green and pleasant land, nor anywhere else ; we receive 
it and enter it as God’s gift in humble and joyous thanks- 
giving. 


Two illustrations from misstonary history 


I want to try next to illustrate part of the significance 
of that understanding of history from two earlier epochs 
in the history of Christian missions. After the collapse 
of the Roman Empire, the barbarian invaders of Europe 
were evangelised through one of the great missionary 
outreaches of Christian history. It was undertaken largely 
not by the Church as a whole but by a movement within 
the Church, first by the monastic movement and, when 
that lost its original impetus, by the friars. It resulted, 
broadly speaking, in the new culture which emerged in 
the middle ages being very profoundly influenced by the 
Christian faith. To no small extent European culture in 
the middle ages was what it was because of the mis- 
sionary enterprise undertaken in its formative period 
and on the cultural frontiers by the monastic movement 
and the orders of friars. In particular it may be suggested 
that on the one hand the standards by which the new 
feudal society was controlled in its economic, social and 
political aspects were to a large measure learned from 
the experience of the monastic movement in its mis- 
sionary outreach, and on the other hand that the movement 
brought a stimulus and an awakening to the whole Church 
of very great importance for its life and work. There 
were, of course, other significant by-products of that 
movement to which I shall have to refer later. 

Now set alongside that the story of the missionary 
enterprise in the late 18th and 419th centuries. The 
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geographical expansion of the occident in the preceding 
centuries and growing contacts in Asia and Africa and the 
Pacific brought to the Church once again, though this time 
in the geographical form, the challenge of non-Christian 
cultures. Once again the challenge was met in the first 
instance not by the whole Church but by groups within 
the Church — this time by missionary societies. Once 
again the result was the profound influencing of newly 
emerging cultures and the stimulus to the whole Church 
in all its life and work. 

Historical parallels can be dangerous, but I think 
there are some important points to be seen in the 
comparison of those two periods of missionary outreach. 

1. In both cases the Church had become somewhat 
ingrown — introverted, if you like: in the first as a 
result of having established her position in the Roman 
Empire ; in the second as a result of the conflicts of the 
Reformation and, in Protestantism, the arid period of 
Protestant scholasticism. 7 

2. In both cases the response to the challenge of non- 
Christian cultures came in the first instance not from 
the whole Church but from a movement within the 
Church. It arose from those who sought for themselves 
a more thorough-going obedience to the Christian Gospel 
and the Church’s Lord. In the 19th century expansion, 
especially in its original impetus, this had quite a bit of 
connection with an eschatological conception of history. 
The element of judgment in history was emphasised 
sometimes, but not so frequently as is commonly 
supposed through a somewhat crude mythology of 
heaven and hell. This resulted in a sense of urgency. 
Evangelism was connected with the divine fulfilment 
and the purpose of history. Thus a slogan of an earlier 

. 66 
generation of the Student Volunteer Movement, “The 
Evangelisation of the World in this Generation” was not 
unconnected with the text that the Gospel must first 
be preached to all men “and then shall the end come”. 
Whether this eschatological emphasis was also present 
in the monastic movement I have not the knowledge to 
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say. But in both movements the realisation of the 
urgency of obedience to Jesus Christ led to an attitude 
of personal commitment to Him, a readiness to go 
anywhere and do anything, to exist perilously and to 
live on the frontiers of life. 

3. In both cases the attitude of obedient commitment 
gave to the movements mobility and spontaneity. They 
were unwilling to be tied to any one cultural pattern — 
whether that of Graeco-Roman world or of the nineteenth 
century occident. In the one case the movement invaded 
a new culture, in time, so to speak, as well as often in 
space moving out from the shrinking areas occupied by 
a dying culture into the areas claimed by the new surg- 
ing forces of the barbarian invaders. In the other case, 
however, many nineteenth century missionaries took the 
cultural forms of the west with them, they were equally 
prepared to move out geographically from the areas of 
occidental culture and invaded the cultural strongholds. 
of the ancient civilisations or of the primitive societies 
of the Pacific and Africa. 

They were similarly not prepared to be tied by a too 
rigid ecclesiastical control. They claimed freedom to be 
obedient to Christ and in that obedience to experiment 
with new methods — methods of great variety and 
boldness, the product of kindled imaginations. In 
both cases it would appear that the ecclesiastical author- 
ities were at first suspicious and then found ways of 
keeping the movements within the general life of the 
Church while giving them considerable freedom of 
activity and method, to the great benefit not only of the 
evangelistic but of many other aspects of the Church’s 
total life. 

4. In both cases, also, this combination of obedience 
to Christ, evangelistic concern, mobility and spontaneity 
in methods made both movements culturally creative. 
Though neither of them started with the aim of claiming 
new cultures for Christ, they were both led in practice 
to claim the totality of human existence for Him, and 
the result was a series of by-products strikingly similar 
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and. extraordinarily important. For example, both 
movements gave rise to educational systems which 
grew to great dimensions. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the part played by the monastic movement 
in educating Europe, and by the modern missionary 
movement in educating Asia and Africa. Similarly both 
movements resulted in great medical services. The 
hospital system in Europe goes back to the monasteries ; 
that of Asia and Africa to the missionaries. In agricul- 
tural development the monasteries played a great part 
in the middle ages ; the modern missionary movement 
has been in some ways slower to realise the connection 
between the Gospel and the use of the soil, perhaps 
because it arose in an increasingly industrialised society ; 
it is now busily making up for lost time in that direction 
and has sizeable results to show. In the economic sphere 
I have already ventured to suggest that insights gained 
by the monastic movement have a good deal to do 
with the foundation of Christian standards for the 
control of the feudal system. It is more difficult to 
discern as yet what economic lessons, if any, the Church 
may learn from the modern missionary movement. It 
was the Reformation which gave us the standards for 
Christian living in a bourgeois commercial society. 
They are no longer adequate. Is it conceivable that the 
Church may learn something from the modern missionary 
movement which will enable her to formulate the 
standards necessary for Christian living in our increasingly 
socialised order ? 


Creative movements 


5. It is to be specially observed that in neither case 
would the movement have arisen on a purely prudential 
estimate of the contemporary historical situation. The 
people concerned did not sit down and ask themselves 
“What do the times require?” Had they done so, 
neither movement would have begun. The monastic 
movement in its missionary expression began at a time 
of great upheaval in Europe, when political and economic 
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stability were both conspicuous by their absence. 
Prudence would have said, ““We must cling to such 
ie remnants of our Christian order as we can preserve, and 

await happier times before seeking to push outwards”. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, Europe was 
torn by war and revolution and pervaded by a sense of 
uneasiness. Judged in prudential terms the enterprise 
of sending Christian missions to India, or to the Pacific 
was sheer folly. Many did not hesitate to say so. At 
the foundation of my own Society, one of the founders, 
David Bogue of Gosport, thought it necessary to preach 
a sermon on the text, ‘““Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts 
saying, This people saith, The time is not come, the time 
that the Lord’s House should be built” (Haggai 1: 2), 
in which he refutes the argument that the Christian 
mission must wait for a propitious time. 

The point to notice is that while the challenge to 
Christian evangelism arises from the historical situation, 
the response to that challenge arises from obedience to 
a call and claim which arise beyond history. Both 
these movements are in their own ways witnesses to the 

Christian conviction that. Jesus Christ is Lord over 
history, not the product of it. Those who initiated them 
were aware, to a degree, of world events and world 
movements, but their action was not determined by 
those events or movements, but within them by their 
obedience to Christ. It was that obedience which gave 
the movements their thrust, and their dynamic. The 
human need which stirred them was understood and met 
in the light of the Christian message, which is no mere 

reading off of indications on a historical scale, but is a 
dynamic entering into a concrete situation in loyalty to a 
Lord Who comes into the situation from beyond it. 
That is why these movements were not merely the 
products of history; they shaped history towards an end 
which lies beyond, and outside it. 

6. It has further to be noted that the resultant by- 
products of these movements went far beyond the 
expectations of those concerned with them. The monastic 
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brotherhoods were not expecting to play an important réle 
in the shaping of mediaeval society. They were aiming 
at the reform of the Church and a more thorough witness 
to the Christian faith. Nineteenth century missionaries 
were not aiming at creating an educational system for 
Africa or a medical service for China. They wanted to 
proclaim the Gospel and plant the Church. But the 
Almighty did far more through their obedience than 
they expected. Thus these two movements seemed to me 
to confirm the convictions I began with about the Christ- 
ian view of history and to confirm also the marks of 
the Christian attitude to it of obedience, questing and 
humility. 

But they also have much to teach us about the 
missionary obligation of the Church today, about which 
I wish finally to offer one or two comments which I 
trust may serve as starting points for your further 
discussion. 


The challenge of the cultural crisis 


It would appear from the two illustrations I have 
offered that the stimulus to the Christian’s new and 
adventurous obedience, which has resulted in new 
missionary outreach has in the past come, at any rate 
in part, through a crisis of culture. In the monastic 
movement, the occasion was the inroads of “‘barbarians”’ 
into a collapsing Graeco-Roman culture ; in the modern 
missionary enterprise, it was the cultural conflict arising 
from the expansion of the post-renaissance occidental 
culture which brought it into conflict with both the 
ancient and the primitive cultures of Asia and Africa. 

The cultural rootlessness of a large proportion of men 
today constitutes at once a threat and an opportunity 
to the Christian faith. We are all very much aware of 
the breakdown of the traditional and cultural patterns 
of the occidental world because they have proved 
inadequate to handle the dynamic economic, social and 
political forces of the twentieth century, and of the 
consequent cultural homelessness of many millions in the 
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West, who, having lost faith in their familiar traditions, 
have none of the help in dealing with day to day problems 
of living which comes from an accepted traditional 
structure of culture. 

I wonder, however, whether we are equally aware of 
the even greater cultural rootlessness of Asia and Africa ? 
I call it greater because the gap between the actuality of 
the contemporary scene and the traditional and dying 
culture is far greater than in the West. To pass creatively 
from the Chinese culture moulded by Confucius to the 
contemporary world is a far more difficult transition 
than the transition from nineteenth century to twentieth 
century Europe which is causing us such strain and 
anguish. The disequilibrium in the West between the 
nineteenth century western society and that of the 
twentieth century is causing enough “rocking of the 
boat” to make all of us highly nervous, not to say 
definitely seasick. Yet that disequilibrium is as nothing 
compared with that between the small-scale, close-knit, 
conservative tribal society of Africa of yesterday and 
the large-scale, highly-organised, rapidly changing society 
into which the African is being thrust today. If we are 
looking for the points of greatest strain and peril in our 
contemporary revolution, we must, in my judgment, 
look not to the West, but to Asia and Africa and the 
Pacific. : 

Two interdependent aspects of that cultural root- 
lessness are of special significance for us. The first is 
what may be described as man’s eschatological bewil- 
derment — or to put that into something lke English, 
their haziness about their goal. Men have lost conviction 
about any purpose in life. Great masses of men are 
stirring and moving, but they lack any sense of direction, 
either from the implicit culture which in more settled 
times carries men within it, or from that creative leader- 
ship which is given only by those who are themselves 
dominated by a purpose outside and beyond themselves. 
The second aspect of this cultural rootlessness is the 
threat to personal existence arising from a mass society 
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dominated by a machine economy on the one hand, 
and from the sense of purposelessness on the other. 
You can become a person, even in a machine age, if 
you serve a purpose which gives meaning to day by day 
routine. Without that purpose deadening routine and 
mass pressure rapidly reduce you to a mere organism, 
responding amoeba-like to external stimuli. 

Let me again remind you that those twin perils of 
purposelessness and the destruction of personality are 
both greater in Asia and Africa even than in the West, 
because the traditional culture, which provides the com- 
munity setting and the implicit purpose which makes 
personal existence possible, is subject to even more rapid 
disintegration than the dying culture, of the West. The 
African villager with a copper mine on his doorstep is 
more vulnerable than the English middle-class suburban 
dweller ; the Indian village primary producer comes off 
worse in fluctuations in world markets than the London 
docker. 


‘ 


A threat and an opportunity 


Now that cultural rootlessness is to my mind both a 
threat and an opportunity for Christians. It is a threat, 
because the culturally homeless may be driven by 
despair to a destructiveness which can destroy the — 
humanly-speaking — fragile achievements of the Christian 
Church. It is a threat because the tendency to deper- 
sonalize life makes the Christian Gospel, which speaks to 
men as persons, hard to hear. It is a threat because 
men may seek to fill the void left by a disappearing 
cultural tradition and a sense of creative purpose, by a 
this-worldly Messianic faith which offers to the idealistic 
a sense of striving for social justice and to the dispossessed 
the promise of bread and circuses — or their oriental 
equivalent, rice and processions. But it is also, I believe, 
at the same points an opportunity, because it is at the 
point of human despair that the Gospel is finally and 
overwhelmingly relevant; because men will not be 
content forever to be less than persons, and the Gospel 
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offers them their birthright, even in a mass society ; 
because the Gospel can be creative of a Messianic com- 
munity more concerned with social justice, and more 
ready to serve the dispossessed because it recognises 
that it itself stands always under judgment and has in 
its other-worldly allegiance the possibility of constant 
renewal. 

I would remind you again that just because the peril 
is greater in Asia and Africa and the Pacific, so also 
the opportunity is greater. The issues are sharper ; the 
effect of Christian obedience within them is even more 
far-reaching than in the West. The Christian significance 
of worshipping communities in Africa, for example, is 
incalculably important in face of current tendencies 
there to depersonalize life and exploit natural resources. 

Now if those are in any way true comments on aspects 
of our cultural crisis, the challenge within them to 
Christian obedience is staggering in intensity. That 
challenge does not take precisely the geographical form 
it took in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, for 
the crisis is more clearly cultural and less obviously 
geographical than it was then. But Christian obedience 
within it demands a new response at least as far- 
reaching in scale and intensity as that which began and 
carried forward the modern missionary movement. 

There is a sense in which that obligation is the same 
as it always was and always will be, till Christ shall take 
unto Him His power and reign. It is the obligation to 
make God’s ways known amongst men and His saving 
health among all nations. The obligation to set forth in 
word and deed the Christian message, to lay the claim 
of Christ upon all men in the totality of their existence, 
to be the heralds of His redeeming, renewing, restoring 
judgment and mercy amongst all men and all communities 
arises inevitably out of the Christian Gospel, and cannot 
be shirked save at the cost of the denial of that Gospel. 
If I am content that men should live, and die, without 
the opportunity of knowing Christ, of bringing their 
lives into subjection to Him, of joining in the worship 
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of His people, then I am in fact denying that His life, 
death and resurrection have final ultimate significance 
for me. 

That is why there is always an urgency about the 
world mission of the Church. It is only possible because 
Christ is the last word about human life; it is urgent 
because He is the last word, the final, ultimate, and 
therefore urgent word. The judgment on men, the 
insecurity of men is seen in Him; and the mercy for 
men, the final security for men is offered in Him. | 
think that is part of the function of a missionary society 
— to be a perpetual reminder to the Church that it lives 
in a crisis, that the end of the ages has come upon us 
in Christ, that it is urgent that men should know that 
God has come to us in Him, that His judgment is abroad 


in the earth, that the mercy of God is offered to men- 


in Him, and not to let His Church sit back and forget 
those who are without hope and ‘‘without God in the 
world’”’. 

Maybe it is important to emphasize that now, when 
we hear so much about the Younger Churches, lest we 
forget the size and pressure of the unfinished task of 
evangelism in extent as well as in depth. Despite all 
the remarkable growth of the Younger Churches the vast 
masses of Asia and Africa are still not within reach of 
the Christian message. Figures are irritating and often 
misleading, but there is a real vigorous imperative behind 
the estimate that only one per cent of Asia is as yet 
Christian. And we know not in what day or hour the 
Son of Man cometh. 

It seems to me that there is a real danger that we 
make the existence of the Younger Churches and the 
emergence of the World Church an excuse for our failure 
to face our own evangelistic responsibility in a world 
setting. For a church or an individual to think in terms 
merely of a local situation is to turn one’s back on 
God’s gift. That is why for the very health, nay the 
very life of the Churches, we must think in terms of a 
world mission. 


The Challenge of Church Reunion 


J. R. CHanpRAN 


One of the most painful things that we experience in 
the life of the Federation is the tension between the 
deep unity in Christ we believe that we are discovering 
and experiencing in the Federation, and the radical 
disunity we are forced to face again and again as we seek 
our unity at the Lord’s table, or try to understand our 
faith as interpreted in the various Church traditions. In 
this context it is only appropriate to examine the signi- 
ficance of any progress already made towards the achieve- 
ment of the organic reunion of Churches. 


An era of reunion 


At no stage in the Church’s history has there been a 
greater concern and desire for reunion than at the present 
time. The number of documents produced during the 
last hundred years on the subject of Church union is 
much greater than what appeared in all the previous 
centuries. Henry Brandreth’s Bibhography on Unity 
and Reunion lists more than a thousand books and 
conciliar documents on the subject which have appeared 
in the hundred years. And today almost every country 
in the world has some scheme or another under discus- 
sion for the reunion of the Churches. Many unions have 
already taken place, though the levels of integration are 
not the same in all cases. The theological implications 
underlying the unions also are different. The problems 
and theological issues, for example, faced in the United 
Church of Canada, the Church of Christ in the Philip- 
pines, the United Church of North India and the Church 
of South India are all of varying depths. 
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The limitations of my knowledge, as well as that of 
space prevents detailed examination of all the unions 
referred to. But as in many respects the Church of 
South India is more comprehensive than other schemes, 
I intend to discuss the whole question of reunion with 
particular reference to that scheme. Though we should 
not minimise the importance of other plans for reunion, 
it is a fact that the United Church of Canada, and the 
Church of the Philippines did not have to face any acute 
doctrinal issues as in South India. As many of you 
know, we have in South India the first instance of a 
reunion between a Church in the Catholic Episcopal tra- 
dition, namely the Anglican Church, and the non-epis- 
copal Churches, namely the Congregational, Presbyterian 
and Methodist. Also since 1929, when the first edition of 
the scheme appeared in print, it became the basis of dis- 
cussion of many other schemes. Many sections from this 
document were taken verbatim into the scheme prepared 
in England in 1938 for the negotiations of reunion be- 
tween the Anglican and Free Churches in England. 


The Indian scene 


Now, in order that you may see the Church union 
movement in India in the proper perspective, I would 
like to mention a few relevant facts. It is almost a 
commonplace to say that as soon as the Indian Church 
became conscious of itssevangelistic task in India, it 
became aware of the scandal of the divided Church, 
weakening the Church’s claim to proclaim one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism. But the challenge of this fact can 
never be minimised. There were cases where brothers 
coming from the same Hindu home, on becoming mem- 
bers of different Christian communions, could not come 
together before the same Lord’s table. In a sense, instead 
of bringing a higher sense of spiritual unity in Christ, the 
Christian Church. added to the divisions of the Indian 
people by splitting the Christians into different denomi- 
national camps. 
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Many attempts were made to effect unity among the 
Churches in India. Not all of them produced abiding 
results. Towards the close of the nineteenth century, 
two attempts were made, one in North India and the 
other in South India, to establish nationalist Churches 
without any connections with the denominations of the 
West. These attempts were motivated mainly by the 
rising Indian nationalism and a spirit of protest against 
foreign connections which involved the continuance of 
the divisions of the Church. They succeeded only in 
establishing small undenominational groups which ceased 
to exist within a few years. Another sincere attempt was 
made in 1901 by Bishop Whitehead of Madras who pro- 
posed a union of the Churches in South India. But the 
initiative of a single Bishop of one Church was not a 
strong enough motive for the great movement of Church 
reunion. Soon after that, in 1908 a federal union of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian Churches in South 
India was accomplished and the Union was known as 
South India United Church. This did not create much 
enthusiasm for the cause of reunion either, as it did not 
involve any organic reunion of the Churches. What was 
accomplished was only the establishment of a consulta- 
tive Assembly of the Congregationalist and Presbyterian 
Churches. 


Reunion in South India 


The more significant move for Church reunion in 
India which has resulted in the formation of the Church 
of South India can be traced directly to the Interna- 
tional Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh in 1910 
under the chairmanship of Dr. John R. Mott. The 
leadership given to this conference by the leaders of the 
Student Christian Movement is worth recalling. At this 
conference, the need for cooperation and coordination 
of efforts of the missionary bodies was emphasised. A 
direct consequence of this was the formation in 19412 
of the Indian National Missionary Council which later 
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came to be called the National Christian Council. Under 
the auspices of this Council, the Madras Provincial 
Christian Council was organised in order to promote 
united evangelistic activities. In 1916 a united evan- 
gelistic campaign was launched, and after three years of 
such united activity in proclaiming the Gospel, a meeting 
was held, convened by the late Bishop Azariah in 1919, 
where ministers from the Anglican, South India United 
Church and other Churches came together and said that 
if they could preach the Gospel together, and thus take 
part in the fundamental task of the Church, there was 
no sufficient reason to remain as separate Churches 
without communion with each other. They said that 
the Churches in their separation lived in continuous dis- 
obedience to Christ’s desire in His high-priestly prayer, 
“that they may all be one, even as Thou, Father, art in 
me, and [| in Thee... that the world may believe ‘that 
Thou didst send me” (John 17: 21). They said further, 
“we face together the titanic task of winning India for 
Christ — one fifth of the human race. Yet confronted 
by such an overwhelming responsibility we find ourselves 
rendered weak and relatively impotent by our unhappy 
divisions — divisions for which we were not responsible 
and which have been as it were imposed upon us from 
without, divisions which we did not create, and which 
we do not desire to perpetuate.” 

A joint committee was formed, to which all non- 
Roman Catholic Churches were asked to send represen- 
tatives. To begin with, only the Anglican and the 
South India United Church decided to come to the joint 
committee. The Methodists joined in 1925. The first 
thing that the joint committee agreed upon was to 
propose a union on the basis of the common acceptance 
of what is known as the Lambeth Quadrilateral, viz. 


1. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and the New 
Testaments as containing all things necessary for 
salvation. 


2. The Apostle’s and Nicene Creed. 
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3. The two Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself 
— baptism and the Lord’s supper. 
4. The historic episcopate locally adapted. 


The problem of the ministry 


But as soon as they began to interpret the doctrinal 
implications of these principles they had to face sharp 
differences of opinions. After the discussion of the main 
theological issues and frank attempts to understand one 
another’s point of view, the joint committee agreed upon 
a scheme which was published in 1929. After this the 
scheme was closely studied by the theologians of the 
older Churches in the West as well as the various councils 
of the Uniting Churches in India. The main difficulty 
arose in the sphere of reconciling “Catholic” and “‘Pro- 
testant”’ conceptions of the ministry. The Anglicans 
raised objections to accepting the validity of orders of 
non-episcopally ordained ministers. They wanted a uni- 
fication of the ministry by some process of communicat- 
ing to the non-episcopally ordained ministers the “‘grace”’ 
associated with episcopal ministry. At one point they 
suggested “conditional ordination” by episcopal laying 
on of hands. When this was proposed the non-Anglicans 
said they could not accept anything beyond a mutual 
service of recommissioning without actual ordination, by 
which the clergy of each Church would be authorised to 
minister to those congregations which formerly belonged 
to the others. At a later stage, the Anglicans offered a 
suggestion for a “supplemental ordination”’ to be received 
by every minister of the uniting Churches, irrespective 
of what type of ordination he had before. These proposals 
did not prove very helpful and at times the Churches 
even lost hope of arriving at a common agreement. The 
non-Anglican ministers could not accept the implication 
that their previous orders were defective, and, on the 
other hand, mere commissioning without ordination was 
unacceptable to certain Anglicans. 

Another main issue was raised by the Methodists and 
Congregationalists insisting on some provision for lay 
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administration of the sacraments in order to preserve the 
principle of the priesthood of all believers. On this point, 
however, after a series of theological discussions, it was 
agreed that on behalf of order and discipline in the 
Church, lay administration could not be accepted as a 
general practice of the Church. But it was laid down 
that the Church’s ministry did not contradict the con- 
ception of the priesthood of all believers, and that the 
ministry was to be understood in terms of special 
functions rather than privileges or favour before God. 

As for the question of a unified episcopal ministry, 
it was finally recognised that it was impossible to obtain 
from the start a fully unified ministry. Two proposals 
were adopted, which, along with the Lambeth Quadri- 
lateral became the fundamental characteristic of the 
scheme. On the one hand, all the ministers of the unit- 
ing Churches were to be recognised as real ministers of 
the Word, and the Sacraments, because “God had 
bestowed with undistinguishing regard His grace upon 
all of them’’. On the other hand it was recognised that 
the act of union will only initiate a process of growing 
together into one life and of advancing towards complete 
spiritual unity. A period of thirty years was fixed, at 
end of which the Church will consider again the question 
of unifying the ministry from the point of view of the 
experience and vision gained during the period. During 
the period of growing together, the united Church will 
be careful not to allow any overriding of consciences by 
Church authorities, or by majorities, nor will it in its 
administrative acts knowingly transgress the long- 
established traditions of any of the uniting Churches. 
This latter principle has been known to the scheme as 
“the pledge’. 

The acceptance of these two proposals implies that 
though the united Church and all its ordinations are 
episcopal, it does not pass any judgment of validity or 
non-validity on non-episcopal ministries. It implies 
further that in South India, neither a new Church nor a 
new ministry has been created. All the uniting Churches 
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are mutually recognised as Churches, and their respective 
ministries as those blessed by God, and therefore needing 
no extra grace communicated through any ceremony of 
the laying on of hands. On the other hand, it was an 
act of obedience on the part of bodies which were already 
Churches to come together, confessing together that in 
this separation they were all equally disobedient to 
God’s will for unity. 

In spite of difficulties in arriving at doctrinal 
agreement on every issue, the uniting Churches felt in 
their respective councils and assemblies that in accepting 
the scheme for reunion they were following the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit ; and it was this conviction that led 
to the significant event of the inauguration of the Church 
of South India in September 1947. 

Now I will not dare to call this reunion a perfect one. 
It has brought together only the Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, and Methodists. Many other Churches 
like the Lutherans, Baptists, Marthomites are still 
separate communions. Moreover, from the point of view 
of some of the older Churches, such as the Orthodox, and 
Anglican, there seems to be serious defects in the reunion. 
My task here is not primarily to defend the scheme 
against the criticisms offered by theologians and eccle- 
siastical heads. But, even admitting that there may be 
defects and imperfections, I would like to point out 
where the venture of reunion in the Church of South 
India offers a challenge to the Churches everywhere. 


The nature of the Church’s unity 


The recognition of an idea of the unity of the Church, 
which is fundamental to the biblical concept but not 
adequately realised by many Churches, is‘ the most 
important point in all discussions of Church reunion 
today. The concern for Church unity is not a recent 
phenomenon. Most of the conciliar decisions of the 
Church in the fourth and fifth centuries, were motivated 
by a desire to preserve the unity of doctrine within the 
Church. Their attempts to define the limits of right 
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doctrine were based on the belief that the Church of 
Christ has a unity derived from God which should not be 
marred by false teachings. So all those who could not 
subscribe to any part of the creeds defined in those 
councils were anathematised. The Church was not only 
defined by creeds but also by a certain ecclesiastical 
structure. “Fill 1054 there was only one Church which 
was the guardian of right doctrine and the unity of the 
Church. The path of unity for schismatics and heretics 
was only to return to the one Church by acceptance of 
its doctrine and discipline. But since the great schism | 
of 1054 between the East and the West, this unconditional 
call to return to the one Church became less relevant. 
Yet, more or less the same fundamental principle has 
been adhered to both by the Roman Catholic and the 
Orthodox Churches even until this day. Equally uncom- 
promisingly they hold that one particular Church is in 
complete possession of right teaching. They hold the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Church, and say that 
their Churches have continued without error. The main 
difference between them is only that, whereas for the 
Roman Catholic, the ecclesiastical hierarchy is the 
guardian of truth, for the Orthodox, it is the whole 
“congregation of the faithful” in the Orthodox Church. 
Even some of the more liberal advocates of these two 
Churches interpret reunion in terms of the return of the 
prodigal to the one Church which is the Father’s real 
home and where every true believer rightly belongs. 
Here we have no real possibility of a reunion of Churches 
because only one is recognised as Church. The only 
possibility is for absorption into the Church of people 
who have remained outside in schism or rebellion. The 
conception of unity implied in this attitude is one of a 
static structural pattern with a fixed ecclesiastical 
design and a fixed set of doctrines. 

Diametrically opposed to this view is another equally 
static belief that real unity of the Church consists of a 
spiritual unity already existing among all true Christians 
irrespective of denominational differences. Those who 
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hold this view are either opposed or indifferent to talks 
of reunion. They regard salvation as a purely individual 
experience with Christ and find no ultimate value in the 
Church. The visible unity of the Church is irrelevant to 
their belief. 

Over against these two extreme attitudes, one 
identifying the unity with a static structural,pattern, and 
the other with an invisible spiritual experience, stands 
the biblical concept of the Church whose unity is both 
visible and dynamic because the unity is that of the 
living Christ who continues to fulfil His redeeming 
activity. Let me introduce at this point some important 
theological language to explain the real nature of the 
Church’s unity as revealed in the Bible. 

It is agreed by theologians that the language of the 
New Testament describing the Church implies that the 
Church is understood as the new Israel with certain lines 
of continuity with the old Israel. Two main points may 
be taken to indicate the continuity. One is that both the 
old and the new Israel are constituted by divine acts of 
Covenant which involve both the demonstration of 
God’s love and the giving of a law-demanding human 
response to God’s love. The people of Israel were cons- 
tantly instructed to bear in mind by teaching their 
children in every generation, the truth that their origin. 
and continuation as an elect race depended on God’s 
choice, His deliberate acts of love in the deliverance from 
Egypt, the crossing of the Red Sea, and such mighty acts. 
One recurring theme in the teaching of the Prophets was 
that Israel was not true to the love shown by God. 
Similarly, the central fact about the constitution of the 
Church is also that God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son. 

The second line of continuity is that in both cases 
God had a purpose, namely His eternal plan of redemp- 
tion of the whole world. He loved Israel in order that 
Israel might be a light to the Gentiles, and His salvation 
might be proclaimed unto the ends of the earth. Those 
who receive God’s love are to communicate that love to 
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others. The whole history of Israel may be interpreted 
as a continuous struggle of God with Israel to teach this 
lesson. But since history is made up of both divine 
activity and human response, it could not be a smooth 
predetermined course. ~ Israel had the freedom to say 
“no” to God. The incarnation of Christ, the cross, and 
the resurrection stand at the point where Israel’s history 
culminated in a final rejection of God’s scheme of redemp- 
tion ; and at that time God proclaimed His determina- 
tion to redeem the world in spite of Israel’s failure to 
respond to His love. A new Israel is gathered among 
those who respond to the love manifested in Christ ; and 
it is commissioned to carry the good news of redemption 
to the ends of the earth. The unity of the Church is 
however more sharply defined than the unity of Israel. 
The manifestation of God’s love as well as the law asso- 
ciated with the New Covenant is focussed in one person, 
Jesus Christ, Who is the Risen Living Lord of the Church 
made real as a contemporary of each individual member 
of the Church by the working of the Holy Spirit. The 
concept of the Church’s unity in Christ becomes even 
more challenging when we take into consideration the 
Sacraments of Baptism and Holy Communion. It is in the 
ehiceisudine of these sacraments that the most dyna- 
mic nature of the Church’s unity is revealed. It is the 
failure to understand the real meaning of these sacra- 
ments which has led to diverse interpretations’ finally 
resulting in diverse communions. I make no claims to 
understand the full meaning of these sacraments. But 
I would like to point out certain ideas underlying the 
sacraments which seem to me to be important in appre- 
ciating the dynamic unity of the Church. 


The sacraments and unity 


Christian Baptism is described as being baptised into 
the name of the Lord Jesus (Acts 8: 16; 19: 5); baptised 
into Christ Jesus (Rom. 6: 3; Gal. 3: 27) ; and baptised 
into one body (I Cor. 12: 13). I find the clue to the 


understanding of the meaning of Christian baptism in 
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the baptism of Jesus Himself, and the figure of the 
Church as Christ’s body. Jesus received the baptism of 
John which was one of repentance; yet Jesus did not 
need repentance as He was sinless. But He received the 
baptism as a fulfilment of  God’s righteousness 
(Matt. 3: 15). At Jesus’ baptism we have the culmina- 
tion of the act of Incarnation. There Jesus identified 
Himself with sinful humanity and received what may be 
called a vicarious baptism. He offered the obedience of 
baptism unto the remission of sins on behalf of the whole 
of humanity. Those who receive Christian baptism enter 
into the baptism of Jesus. They not only enter into the 
remission of their sins, but are incorporated into a body 
that is committed to bear the sins of the world. Thus 
Christian baptism is not merely an individual affair. It 
is both an acceptance of the individual by the Church 
and an acceptance of the Church by the individual. It 
is both an acceptance of the forgiveness of sins offered 
by Christ and also a self-committal to continue with the 
Church Christ’s saving activity in the world, to “‘fill 
up that which was lacking in the afflictions of Christ for 
His body’s sake” (Col. 1: 24). Thus the very sacrament 
of entry into the Church symbolises the presence of the 
living Christ in the Church. é 

The Sacrament of Holy Communion presents the 
unity of the Church in Christ in a more challenging 
manner. Those who take part in the Holy Communion 
not only receive Christ into their lives but also proclaim 
the death of their Lord until He come. They are to 
manifest to the world both by their words and their way 
of life that they worship a Saviour who laid down His 
life for the redemption of the world. 

The preaching of the “Word” in the Church is a pro- 
phetic expression of the Gospel in words ; yet the Gospel 
cannot be fully expressed in words and hence is symbo- 
lically presented through the sacraments. Both the Word 
and the Sacraments direct us to seek the unity of the 
Church in Christ’s continuous redeeming activity in the 
world rather than in any static structural or doctrinal 
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unity. This would mean that the Churches ought to 
seek their unity in discovering their common commitment 
to be channels of God’s love and redeeming grace in 
Christ. 

This common commitment also makes it necessary 
that the Church have a visible and local manifestation as 
both the sphere and the channel of divine grace. God’s 
act of redemption is to be made effective in every area 
of life in the world ; and this can be achieved only through 
an organised body which can be aware of each concrete 
situation. We cannot ignore the fact that even these 
Christian bodies which started by criticising the institu- 
tional forms of the Church later developed some spe- 
cific form of organisation in order to be a stable and 
effective body. That the Word became Flesh is relevant 
not only to understand the Incarnation in Christ, but 
also the nature of the Church, the continuation of the 
Incarnation as a concrete visible organ of the Holy Spirit. 
It was in the very nature of the Church therefore that in 
her struggle with both the heresies and the state she 
realised a visible unity with episcopacy as the symbol of 
organisational unity and the creed as the symbol of 
doctrinal unity. The Churches that deny the need for 
visible unity virtually deny the relevance of the Incar- 
nation of Christ. But it must also be said that the 
Churches that have canonised forever the principles of 
unity arrived at in one particular period of history with 
reference to one particular struggle of the Church vir- 
tually deny the reality of the presence of the Holy Spirit 
in the Church. 


| 


’ Highlights in the Church of South India 

With these remarks on the nature of the Church’s 
unity I would like to point out the highlights in the 
reunion in South India. 

1. The first point worth mentioning is the fact that 
throughout the negotiations for union, the dominant 
motive which helped to surmount theological dilemmas 
and deadlocks was the common recognition by all the 
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uniting Churches of the evangelistic task. It was often 
emphasised that the primary task before the Indian 
Church was not theological but evangelistic. From 
what we have said about the nature of the Church’s 
unity, we may also say that the Church is actually most 
theological when it is true to the evangelistic task. 
Richard Baxter’s words in the seventeenth century that 
the Churches will unite only when they become alive to 
their evangelistic task have a very true deep theological 
insight. And today the emphasis on evangelism is not 
one that can apply exclusively to any particular geo- 
graphic area such as that of the so-called Younger 
Churches. Even in the areas of the Older Churches, 


the Church is called to witness to the relevance of the © 


Gospel in a predominantly non-Christian and sometimes 
definitely anti-Christian world. 

2. Secondly, we cannot understand the full signi- 
ficance of the venture in South India, if we do not have 
some insight into the atmosphere of prayer in which 
most of the major decisions were made, prayer not 
only of the leaders, but of all the congregations involved 
in the union. The earnest searching of the will of God 
through prayer was a guiding principle followed by most 
of the union committees. This prevented the Churches 
from making hurried attempts to achieve the spectacular 
or to do things in a spirit of human indignation against 
the existing divisions. The emphasis on making deci- 
sions through a prayerful understanding of the problems 
created also an atmosphere, both in the joint committee 
and in the Churches in general, where frank comments 
on one another’s traditions could be made without fear 
of offence. And finally when the decision for union was 
accepted by the Churches, it was generally recognised 
that they were being led by God. 

3. Complete agreement on points of doctrine and 
practice were not expected to be reached before the 
inauguration of the union. No attempt was made to 
create any rigid uniformity either in liturgy or in literal 
acceptance of creeds. Each congregation is free to 
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continue, or alter the form of worship it has been accus- 
tomed to. There is also freedom in the use of catechisms 
already in use in the uniting Churches. The underlying 
belief is that unity will be reached gradually and more 
securely by different elements of the uniting Churches 
influencing one another. It was also recognised that none 
of the uniting Churches had doctrinal agreement within 
themselves. There were extreme Evangelicals among 
Anglicans and those with “‘high-Church views’? among 
Congregationalists. Further, the history of the Church 
through the centuries has no conclusive evidence to 
prove the efficacy of ecclesiastical agreements on doc- 
trine or uniformity of forms of worship in preserving 
the unity of the Church, or in preventing heresies. 

4. The uniting Churches have recognised that epis- 
copal, presbyterian, methodist, and congregational ele- 
ments must all have their place in the faith and order 
of the united Church ; and that the episcopate, the pres- 
byterate and the “congregation of the faithful” should 
all in their spheres have responsibility and exercise 
authority in the life and work of the Church, in its 
governance and administration, in its evangelistic and 
pastoral work, in its discipline and in its worship. Mutual 
recognition that each had to give to the others some 
elements of value, and to take from others elements 
either lacking or not fully expressed in its own life, 
is leading the Churches to a richer experience of the 
nature of the Church. The feeling that each denomina- 
tion had made sacrifices in giving up certain cherished 
principles of church policy is being rapidly replaced by a 
feeling of gratitude for the enrichment of life that is 
coming through the reunion. 

Now all of these points, shown as highlights of the 
Church of South India, have arisen out of a definite 
event in the life of the Church ; and if we take it as an 
event caused by God for the guidance of the whole 
Church, the members of the Federation are certainly to 
take account of the fact. Our membership in the Church 
is through visibly organised Churches, and we cannot 
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escape the sinful state of the divided Church as indivi- 
duals. But our love and loyalty to our Churches place on 
us the task of doing our utmost to lead our Churches to 
the vision and realisation of the fulness of life that God 
has in store in a reunited and reintegrated Holy Catholic 
| Church. The lessons we learn from the Church of South 
ae India are that the path to unity is along the fulfilment — 
of the evangelistic task and seeking guidance through ; 
prayer. We also learn from that venture that we have 
a to lay hold of a concept of unity not to be confused with | 
| doctrinal agreement or uniformity of worship and disci- 
pline ; and that we all need the reunion of Churches for 
the very completion of our membership in the Body of 
Christ. Each of these calls us to a deeper commitment 
to our ecumenical task. 


The Church in the University 


Roserr L. Catnoun 


The subject assigned to me has already been discussed 
by a number of people far more competent to deal with 
it in detail: Arnold Nash, John Coleman, and most 
recently Sir Walter Moberly. My own comment on the 
problem that concerns all of us, the effective proclamation 
of the Christian gospel in the area of higher education, 
sets out from the promise that both church and uni- 
versity are committed communities and that the problem 
of their right interrelationship must be dealt with on 
that presupposition. I suggest that we consider the 
central problem with reference to four main heads : the 
Church as Christian community; the university as 
intellectual and moral community ; the interrelation of 
Church and university ; and the distinctive réle of the 
Student Christian Movement. 
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1. The Church as Christian Community 


It is of course well known that when we speak of the 
Christian Church we must distinguish between a 
normative reality, the body of Christ or the City of God, 
and a very ambiguous array of actual churches, great 
and small. The Church as normative reality is a com- 
munity committed in faith and love to God revealed in 
Jesus Christ. The crucial revelation which gives the 
Church its distinctive character is historical, concrete, 
personal, and imperative. Christian faith is directed to 
a concrete event or series of events in history which for 
Christian believers embody the sovereign word of God to 
men. As significant speech or action can serve to disclose 
one person to another in human relationships, so these 
actual events are recognized as disclosing, not simply as 
thinkable information but in dynamic and imperative 
fashion, the presence and will of God. This issue, so 
often a stumbling-block to men of intelligence and good 
will, in both university and Church, needs frequent 
re-examination. 

At the center of this revealing segment of history 
stands Jesus Christ, in whom we say God is crucially 
revealed. In accordance with the main body of Christian 
tradition, I think we should say that the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ is not exclusive, static, discontinuous 
or alien to the actual sweep of human history. On the 
other hand we must say it is focal, indispensable, 
normative, once for all, and originative in its redemptive 
power. Before the coming of Jesus Christ, and outside 
the range of Hebrew life, God has always been revealing 
himself in various ways to all sorts and conditions of 
men. But the fact and the meaning of such wider 
revelation has its indispensable norm for Christian faith 
in the central and crucial disclosure. In the perspective 
whose focal point is Jesus Christ, men are enabled to 
recognize and respond to the working of God in a quite 
new way. The focal disclosure, moreover, is not to be 
understood as restricted to a particular period of time, 
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begun and finished at a certain date, nor as having the 
rigid character of a formula or a law. Precisely because 
the revelation has the form of a concrete personal life, 
it is a source of indefinitely numerous formulae for 
action, and of very diverse insights into the obligations 
that rest upon all of us. Human duty and human under- 
standing of ourselves, of the character of our existence, 
of the destiny to which we may look forward, of the 
hope in the midst of which we can live and grow: all 
these are given new dimensions by their relationship to 
the center. 

To say these things is to raise the difficult and often 
divisive question of Christology. This is not the place 
to try to examine that problem in detail nor even to 
attempt a summary definition of what is involved. But 
in the hope of keeping open rather than of closing the 
way to common understanding, let me say first that it 
seems to me right to begin with St. Paul’s word, “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself’, and to 
affirm with Christian tradition that in some fundamental 
sense Jesus Christ is truly man and truly God. At the 
same time, profoundly as I dislike the way in which the 
formula of Chalcedon was reached, and the legalistic way 
in which it is stated, the central insistence of that 
formula must be kept clearly in view: that although 
humanity and divinity are inseparably united in Jesus 
Christ, the two natures must not be confused. It will 
not do to affirm of the man Jesus of Nazareth what 
must properly be affirmed of the God whom he reveals. 
Not Jesus the man of Nazareth — a man in all essential 
respects like ourselves — but the creative and redemptive 
presence of God whom he revealed is to be found at the 
beginning and throughout history. This clear distinction 
between human and divine, even in the incarnate Lord, 
is supported also by the Johannine Christological 
affirmations, the most explicit and exalted in the New 
Testament. The Word that was in the beginning with 
God is not the man Jesus of Nazareth but the eternal 
divine Logos ; and it is separately and further affirmed 
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that this Word became flesh and dwelt for a time among 
men. It is the eternal Logos, not the Logos incarnate, 
that is in the beginning with God. Rather, in the fulness 
_ of time the incarnation reveals that God in the beginning 
and throughout all history has always been a God of 
redeeming love. The same Power that brought the world 
into being so loves the world that the waywardness of 
the creation will not result in its permanent alienation 
from its Maker and Sovereign. The God who made the 
world is the one who gives Himself to save the world. 
And it is that eternal God, the very Principle of power, 
order, truth, and love, to whom the life of Jesus Christ 
points us as focal and crucial revelation. Yet it remains 
true to say of him that he reveals God to us not as the 
prophets have done. The word is revealed to the prophets, 
but the word is revealed in Jesus Christ. He makes 
clear about God what is permanently true, and for 
Christian faith absolutely fundamental. 

For Christian faith it is true to say further that the 
Bible is in a special way a vehicle of the revelation of 
God. This is not to say that the written word is God’s 
word simply, but rather that in and through the human 
record of God’s dealings with Israel and her neighbours 
and of the response of men to the presence and working 
of God, the word of God comes to Christian believers. 
The Bible is not an infallible transcript of God’s word, 
but the concrete record of that segment of human life 
in which the life of Jesus Christ is most immediately 
embedded. There is a familiar phrase in which the 
biblical history is spoken of as “sacred history” (Heils- 
geschichte), in contrast to “world history” (Welt- 
geschichte). This seems to me to convey an unfortunate 
suggestion that God has not been at work in the affairs 
of men outside the history of the Jewish people. For 
Christian faith, on the contrary, all history is a record 
of the dealings of God with man and of the redemptive 
work of God in all times and places. All history, rightly 
understood, is Heilsgeschichte. But biblical history may 
still be spoken of as “revelation history’, in a special 
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" sense — as that specific segment in which the redemptive 
dealings of God with man seem most clearly to be dis- 
cerned and the eternal purpose made most plain. In 
the Bible is the revelation of God precisely because the 
record centers in Jesus Christ, yet there is radiation from 
his life as center both backward and forward. He is the 
fulfilment of the most profound insights and the most 
radical demands of the prophets, the embodiment of the 
lesson of all Hebrew history, and the summation of the 
wisdom of Israel’s lawgivers. At the same time he is the 
founder and foundation stone of the new community of 
Christian faith, the true Church. 

This community is the whole body of Christian 
believers, who as St. John says, are born “‘not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God”. The Church is not a natural human society, a 
clan, a tribe, a people related by physical kinship. 
Neither is it a company gathered by the natural forces 
of congeniality or any kind of human affinity. Nor yet 
is the Church a merely voluntary association, bound 
together by some sort of social contract. Membership in 
the Church, the true Church, is attained in only one 
way: by response in faith and love to the initiative of 


God. 


II. The redirection of life in the Church 


For believers who thus respond, the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ brings first of all quickening and 
transforming of their personal minds and wills, a reorient- 
ing away from dominant concern for themselves and 
fear of all else toward God as the source of truth, light, 
and life. As self-centered individuals they were turned 
away from God. Now they have heard His word, and 
find themselves unable to think and to will as previously 
they had done. Moreover, this redirection of the lives of 
individual believers and of the community in which 
they live together brings a fresh illumination of the whole 
range of human experience, history, and the order and 
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working of the world of nature. To one who has not 
undergone personal regeneration or transforming of one’s 
personal existence, confrontation with the moral law can 
bring at most a painful awareness of one’s own unworth- 
iness. But for the believer, the law and one’s own sin 
take on a new kind of significance. The law is no longer a 
mirror of death, but a vehicle of life. One still is obligated 
to obey God, and one’s failures still need to be con- 
demned ; but the very condemnation now is apprehended 
as a gateway and a goad into a new mode of life. Like- 
wise, apart from the revelation that awakens faith, 
human history is a bewildering tangle of apparently 
directionless happenings. But for one to whom the key 
of understanding has been given, human history becomes 
a vast illustration of the working of God for the redemp- 
tion of obstinate mankind. It has a new direction, a 
discernible objective. It is pervaded now, as we have 
been reminded by Philippe Maury, with a fresh living 
significance. Apart from such revelation, finally, one 
can derive from the inspection of impersonal nature no 
significant judgment as to the duty and destiny of man. 
Secular inquiry can draw important conclusions respect- 
ing the relationship of events, but as for the meaning of 
the whole, without a guiding clue we should grope through 
a baffling immensity of seemingly pointless change. But 
once given the crucial perspective, we can begin to 
talk with St. Paul of the whole created world groaning 
and travailing together until now, but moving under 
God in hope toward a fresh disclosure of meanings which 
we can already discern dimly and which somehow will 
be more plainly manifest in due time. Revelation is 
both moral re-creation and mental illumination, both 
new life and new light. 

At the same time, its impact upon believers brings an 
inescapable corporate task. The Church is called to 
manifest its distinctive vision in a complex and distinc- 
tive mode of response. The demand is that men shall 
worship God worthily ; that believers shall proclaim the 
Gospel by way of preaching, intellectual interpretation, 
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and systematic education; that both individual lives 
and the life of the community shall be ordered by way 
of careful discipline ; and that the Church shall offer 
devoted service to mankind for the glory of God. Wor- 
ship, witness, discipline, service — the impact of the 
revelation in Jesus Christ demands that the Church shall 
respond in all these ways. It is a committed community, 
committed to the God who is revealed crucially in 
Jesus Christ, the God of life and truth in their full being. 

To this pattern of the normative church, the Church 
as it ought to be, the actual churches answer only in 
part. The Church is a committed community. The 
actual churches constitute a would-be community, marked 
by the genuine faith of Christian believers, but marked 
no less obviously by faults that proceed in part from 
man’s finiteness and in part from individual and cor- 
porate sin. The creaturely limitations of men show up 
at many points in the life of the actual churches : prone- 
ness to fatigue, tendencies to surrender to routine ; and 
failure to understand one another; to transcend the 
intrinsic difficulty of communication through symbolic 
words and acts and the barriers of cultural and historical 
relativism. But besides these marks of human finiteness, 
the actual churches bear the more distressing marks of 
human sin: of grasping self-assertion that results from 
lack of trust in God and our neighbors, of fear that tries 
to get security by predatory rather than by contributive 
response to our fellows, of self-righteousness and pride 
that tends to glorify one’s own ecclesiastical form or 
party and even to make an earthly institution into an 
object of idolatrous devotion. The world in all its 
pathetic weakness and wickedness is present inside the 
actual Church. 


Ill. The University as intellectual and moral community 


Hard-pressed churchmen and Christians struggling 
against the inertia or the aggressiveness of academic 
secularism are often tempted to regard the university as 
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the very epitome of a godless world. But the truth is 
much less simple. The university is not simply the 
world, nor is it, in spite of much academic talk, neutral, 
disinterested, detached. The university is, no less than 
the Church, a committed community. In its normative 
or essential being the university is a community com- 
mitted in serious devotion to the discovery of truth, the 
enlightenment of men, and the well-being of mankind. 
Devotion of this sort is not neutrality nor pure intellec- 
tualism. It is commitment to the maintenance of a 
way of life in which truth can be discovered and men 
can be significantly and increasingly enlightened, a life 
in which vision and grasp of reality can grow. The 
“objectivity” that such a community may properly seek 
is not the detachment of the onlooker who refuses to 
become involved in living. It is the temper of perpetual 
self-criticism, which tries and tries again to recognize the 
distortions that come into our vision by reason of per- 
sonal or social bias and self-interest. This temper is 
indispensable not only to academic life but also to the 
Church as a devotee of truth. The objective to which the 
university community should be directed may be sug- 
gested in the familiar phrase: “To see life steadily and 
see it whole.” But such vision comes not to the detached 
spectator, the irresponsible onlooker. It comes only to 
the reflective participant in the human struggle, who 
lives a fully responsible human being. 

The pattern of life in the modern university should 
combine two sets of polar characteristics : freedom and 
discipline, on the one hand ; specialisation and integra- 
tion on the other. There must be freedom of inquiry and 
of expression for both teachers and students, even 
though what is discovered and expressed is held subject 
to correction as new light may be attained. There must 
be emancipation from many sorts of ignorance and fear, 
from the provincialisms that set up barriers, from the 
timidities or the prides that prevent genuine exploration 
and sharing of insight. At the same time, there must be 
technical discipline of the sort that distinguishes the 
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trained observer, inquirer, and interpreter from the 
amateur, and the social discipline that comes from 
companionship of less experienced with more fully 
seasoned practitioners of inquiry and of many sorts of 
skilled work. Similarly there must be a suitable balance 
between specialisation and integration. Those who look 
back wistfully to a time when each scholar in a university 
might try to encompass the universe of knowledge are 
asking for the moon. There is no chance today that we 
can carry forward a serious quest for understanding save 
through a systematic division of labor. At the same time, 
without some effective kind of integration there can be 
no genuine university. A minimum earnest of such a 
trend toward unity must be mutual respect, a readiness 
on the part of each specialist to recognize the legitimacy 
of what his fellow specialists are doing. But something 
more than that minimum is required. As a matter of 
fact, mutual respect is likely to be achieved only where 
there is some measure of mutual understanding, when 
each man has at least some notion of the relationship of 
his job to those of his neighbors. Some have hoped for a 
kind of integrating over-all pattern that would make it 
possible for at least some in the university to see clearly 
where all of the various departments of study fit into 
the scheme. I am doubtful that we should hope for any 
such formula. As a maximum of integration, perhaps we 
may seek a common sense of direction, without a demand 
for clear and full grasp of the goal. 

If the essential university has some such character 
as this, the actual institutions of higher learning in which 
the quest for truth goes on have, like the actual chur- 
ches, a highly ambiguous and faulty character. In some 
there is one-sided libertarianism and anarchic plurality, 
without clear direction or common insight. In some 
there is equally misguided and perhaps more destructive 
authoritarianism and forcibly imposed uniformity. In 
many there is misdirection of effort with more or less 
complete loss of perspective and goal. In many there is a 
temper of raw secularity, unconscious of the dimensions 
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of human experience which it unwittingly excludes. 
The world, in its shallowness and perversity, has con- 
taminated the university and its quest for truth. Yet 
the essential character and task of the would-be com- 
munity of scholars, teachers, and learners, must be kept 
in view as a guiding norm. 


IV. The interrelation of Church and University 


Here then are two human institutions, each of which 
is committed to the task of becoming more fully a dis- 
tinctive community. The Church is obligated by its 
commitment to God revealed in Jesus Christ. The uni- 
versity is bound in devotion to the discovery of truth and 
the enlightenment of men. Each is imperfect but neither 
dare be irresponsible. 

It seems to me that in this primary fact is to be found 
a basis for defining the right relationships between 
church and university. There should be as between 
these two would-be communities reciprocal challenge, 
eriticism, and service of each to the other, looking 
toward a more perfect fulfilment of the distinctive task 
to which each is committed, and with growing recogni- 
tion that their essential tasks are convergent, not opposed. 
The Church should not demand that the university should 
become a church, but rather that it should become more 
fully and distinctly a university ; that it should recognise, 
acknowledge, and pursue its own proper objective with 
more steady and deliberate persistence, and more ample 
insight. Conversely, the university is in duty bound to 
insist that the Church shall pursue its own proper end. 
The Church’s task is not a universal quest for knowledge 
but specifically and always the affirmation of the depen- 
dence of man on the God and Father of Jesus Christ. 
The Church must then recall the university again and 
again from irresponsibility, provincialism, inhumanity, 
superficiality, and all the other distortions of its proper 
being. The university likewise must demand of the 
Church that she avoid smugness, factiousness, fanaticism, 
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whether these characteristics are manifested on the 
campus or in the surrounding world. The guiding prin- 
ciple thus far is that church and university alike are 
responsible each for its own distinctive mode of life, and 
that each as committed community is called to demand 
of the other a faithful performance of its task. 

By many churchmen this principle would be regarded 
as defining a minimal rather than an adequate objective 
for the Church in relation to the university. Many would 
affirm that the Church’s task of evangelism cannot be 
properly fulfilled on the campus unless the university is 
itself transformed into a Christian community. Again I 
find myself unconvinced that this more ambitious state- 
ment is a wholly sound one. Surely the Church is bent 
upon the presentation of the Christian gospel in the most 
effective way both on and off the grounds of colleges and 
universities. Certainly the Church is concerned for the 
regeneration of every individual member of our academic 
communities. Certainly the university should be con- 
cerned that the character and claims of Christian faith 
and life should be made known to its members in various 
effective ways. But when all this is said, it seems to me 
still that the essential task of the university and that of 
the Church must not be confused nor identified. To 
conceive the evangelisation of the campus too narrowly 
is to risk the temptation to use pressures that have no 
legitimate place in the life of a community devoted to 
the free quest for truth. There is of course room in the 
entire academic scene for specifically Christian colleges, 
though even in such institutions the requirement of 
credal uniformity is open to serious question. But there 
is room also for inclusive universities in which Christians 
and non-Christians, so long as they are genuinely devoted 
to the discovery and spread of a more meaningful under- 
standing of whatever is real and significant for human 
life, may fruitfully work side by side, each receiving 
benefits from the presence of the other. 
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V. The distinctive role of the Student Christian Movement 


To the complex enterprise of relating the Christian 
gospel effectively to the work of higher education, the 
Student Christian Movement has for years been making 
a distinctive and essential contribution. The nature of 
its réle and even the need for its continuance as a dis- 
tinct organisation have of course been seriously debated, 
especially in gatherings of its responsible leaders. My 
own judgment is that of a friend and neighbor, rather 
than that of an experienced worker in the Student Move- 
ment. It centers increasingly around a conception which 
various discussions in conversation and in print have 
shown to be profoundly suggestive. This is the concep- 
tion of a “lay movement” as a distinctive way in which 
Christian thought and life come to be embodied and 
expressed. In some contexts, the phrase ‘“‘a lay move- 
ment” seems to stress the contrast between the expert 
and the non-expert, the professional and the amateur. 
In that sense, one may speak of many voluntary Christian 
enterprises, more or less spontaneous and unorganised, 
as expressions of the free spirit in Christianity that 
always has viewed with mistrust the dominance of 
formality and of calculated training and organisation. 
In other contexts the phrase seems to stress the distinc- 
tion between laity and clergy in the membership of the 
Church. In this sense a lay movement is one in which 
ordination may be regarded not as an advantage but as 
a handicap, and the simpler democracy of men and 
women in the pews rather than the pulpits of Christen- 
dom is made the basis for organisation and action. 
In its earlier years, the Student Christian Movement, 
like the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. in their more inclusive 
patterns, conceived its special task to be thus definable. 
I suggest that still a third sense is recognisable and 
essential if the present character of the Student Movement 
is to be adequately indicated. A lay movement may be 
understood as a non-hierarchical movement in which is 
embodied the fundamental Protestant principle of the 
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priesthood of all believers. In a body thus conceived, 
there is room alike for ordained and non-ordained 
Christians, whose contributions, whether as leaders or 
as rank and file members, will not be judged essentially 
by their special ecclesiastical status. Ordination will be, 
in such a non-hierarchical movement, neither an advan- 
tage nor a handicap. Clergy and laity will stand togeth- 
er within the movement on essentially the same foot- 
ing, and the contributions of each will be made primarily 
in terms of his total status and endowment as Christian 
and as student, teacher, or administrator in a university 
community. 

This understanding of the term “lay movement”’ 
evidently implies no disparagement of professional train- 
ing, and neither glorification nor depreciation of clerical 
standing. Neither would it involve disparagement of 
ecclesiastical organisation as such. Such a movement 
can, and I believe should, find its proper place within the 
Church, instead of feeling driven to become a compe- 
titor of the Church from without. Again and again, as 
all of us know, there have been protesting groups that 
have sought to end sectarianism and have achieved 
mainly the establishment again and again of one more 
sect. That many of the groups which thus have been 
driven to conscientious separation from the visible Church 
have continued to provide invaluable contributions to 
Christian living needs no reiteration here. On the other 
hand I believe a comparably useful and, for the Student 
Christian Movement, a more appropriate sort of contri- 
bution has been made by movements which have kept 
their place within the organised Church, and have done 
their criticising and their pioneering within the inclusive 
body. 

The Student Christian Movement in our colleges and 
universities seems to me to have developed a character 
of that kind. It is a non-hierarchical movement in 
which clergy and laity stand in principle on the same 
ground. It is not a denomination nor does it seek to 
become one. It is not simply “‘the arm of the Church”, 
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in the sense of an executive agency. Rather it enters 
into the heart and mind of the Church as a contributing 
member-community. On the university campus, it can 
offer a place in the Church to students and teachers who 
for whatever reason are unable at the moment to find 
themselves at home in any one of the denominational 
churches, but who may be brought into significant 
relationship with the Church universal and who may well 
grow through such relationship into the full stature of 
church membership. The Student Christian Movement 
as a critical and pioneering non-denominational, non- 
hierarchical movement can serve God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ without imposing upon its members either 
credal or ecclesiastical requirements. It can keep doors 
open on many a campus which, apart from the existence 
of such a group, might swing closed. 

In the area of living interrelationship between Church 
and university, such a body can and does often exist as 
an overlapping, mediating community whose members 
can claim full membership in one or both of the larger 
wholes. Because of its freedom from credal bonds and 
its commitment none the less to the God revealed in 
Jesus Christ, it can interpret the Church to the university 
to the Church in the actual mode of its living, not merely 
through verbal formulae. Normally and ideally, its mem- 
bership like that of the Church or that of the university, 
will include both younger and older men and women, 
sharing with mutual gain in the quest for truth and in 
devotion to the will of God, in whom all truth has its 
ground. 
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Air-conditioning is a strange hypocrisy. Man builds a great 
city in a place where the climate is frequently, and for long periods, 
beyond living in, and then tries to pretend he is elsewhere! But 
the customs sheds of New York are not air-conditioned and the 
promised land on a steaming hot day must seem sadly unwelcoming 
even to the most devoted immigrant. But eventually we entered 
the Grand Central Station, that immense cathedral of travel, which 
keeps the trains out of sight and sound in the crypt, and were checking 
our baggage in muted tones with one of the sextons! Fresh arrival 
is always a little alarming. But soon a taat driver had taken us 
to his heart, and two American churchmen sere welcoming us 
to dinner in the friendliest country of the world. 


The 1.5.5. Assembly 


The campus at Wells College, Aurora, in upper New York 
State preserves the delightful atmosphere of a clearing in a North 
American yvoodland, and its lawns run down into a lake. Here 
summer heat held no terrors and the International Student Service 
Assembly met in a most delightful spacious room where — believe 
it or not! — the graceful curtains were made of glass. For four 
days I sat steadily in the chair at I.S.S. and World Student Relief 
meetings. I missed there the two great Swiss who had stood so 
steadily for sane cooperation through the war and post-war years 
— the Abbé Gremaud and Dr. Hans Bosshardt — but there was 
a fine crop of younger leaders from Europe and America. Asia 
was less adequately represented than at other post-war meetings, 
but we were kept sharply aware of the needs and complexities of 
its student life. 

For me — perhaps for us all — the all-absorbing question 
was whether the matchless generosity of American students for 
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their fellows in need could be successfully married to the essentially 
European idea of a student community based not so much on demo- 
cratic agreement as on mutual tolerance of opposing points of view. 
Student relief becomes charity, if it is not given in fellowship, and 
fellowship is empty, unless it is focussed upon mutual service. Both 
elements are very urgently required today. There is great physical 
suffering in the student world, which could be eased or prevented, 
and there is even more serious mental suffering due to isolation 
and failure of common understanding. Bill Kitchen of the World 
Student Service Fund in the U.S.A. and Sigvard Wolontis of Inter- 
national Student Service, are men of few words and deep conviction. 
If, with their help, the university world can prevent the forces of 
intolerance, whether communist or confessional, from disrupting a 
harmony which will always be difficult to hold, then I.S.S.-W.S.R., 
under whatever name tt goes, will sound a note of sanity in a mad 
world. Perhaps the original metaphor is less ambitious. Meetings 
of I.S.S.-W.S.R. have always been clearings in the forest where 
men could camp together for a while, and even heal their wounds. 
The forest will never become a total jungle while there are such 
clearings. I came away with the conviction that this one would 
remain and extend its beneficent radius further into the woods. 


Canada revisited 


We wondered whether Canada would like being revisited. Would 
it have forgotten that it was the home of the Federation headquarters 
from 1940-45 ? The gathering of senior friends at Trinity College, 
Toronto dispelled any such hesitation at once. In spite of the heat 
and the time of year when the lakes call the city dwellers to their 
cottages and canoes, there was a royal welcome for the delegates to 
the General Committee. And it was a substantial welcome ; for the 
Canadian gift in dollars, matched sith contributions from south 
of the border, had already removed all anxiety from the minds of 
the Federation Officers. 

They still have ladies in Ontario! But the Ontario Ladies’ 
College held no terrors for a student gathering. Even the solemn 
memories of an International Missionary Council committee could 
not daunt us! The high cool rooms welcomed us and the old trees 
quickly drew us into groups beneath them, where business seemed 
always being expedited with gusts of laughter. 
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The Federation General Committee 


The attic room in Vadstena Castle in Sweden seemed right 
above us as John R. Mott recalled the making there of the constitution 
of the Federation. He had slipped in for breakfast, sat in the back 
seat at morning prayers, spent his time of quiet under the trees, 
made shrewd comments about Japan and the Philippines in the 
Committee on the Survey of Movements — and now from out of his 
experience he was setting our compass again. There will be few 
more memorable moments for us than that in which we saw him 
off in the late afternoon. It was a day of great immediacy ; we were 
sharply conscious of our modernity, of the here and now. And yet 
fifty-four years had passed since that first August meeting and 
most of us were not half as old. 

Every General Committee meeting of the Federation is an 
adventure because the majority of the membership has changed since 
the last time, because the situation in the world has also changed, 
and because any good student meeting will always produce surprises. 
Yet the representatives of thirty countries at Whitby, Ontario in 
August 1949 picked up instinctively the task of half a century of 
predecessors, and gave it a new lease of life. What is that task ? 
It is not just a paper one of listing affiliated national movements, 
nor even only a pioneering one of helping new movements to come 
to life. It is the voluntary acceptance of the fresh demands of God 
upon us as His people in the student world. Every morning, as 
we studied a passage from the First Epistle of Peter, we became a 
little clearer as to what it might mean to be “‘a chosen generation, 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people’ whose sole 
purpose was to “shew forth the praise of him who hath called you 
out of darkness into his marvellous light’. 

Our duty was to try to be precise in these matters. A student 
Christian movement, if it has not died, is always feeling for position. 
It is not enough to reiterate the great words of faith, one must put 
them to use. And so the meeting became, like all good Federation 
meetings, one long theological discussion. There were protests 
that we were not “‘lay” enough, but that point was well taken by 
the claim that laymen too should be theologians. At its best the 
discussion was concerned with what it should mean for students 
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to believe in God; and it was a leader of one of the smaller Asian 
movements under duress who bore convincing tribute to this emphasis, 
as exactly what he needed to help in his national situation. 


The urgency of unity 


We were feeling for position not only in relation to the faith 
but to the various other forms of community in which our life as 
student Christian movements is contained. What for example 
was the relation of our calling as student groups to the calling of 
the churches ? — an old question always needing to be reexamined. 
Had the growing ecumenical consciousness of the churches, as 
instanced in the formation of the World Council of Churches at 
Amsterdam, a year ago, made any profound difference to the situation? 
There was of course the realisation that the ecumenical line had 
become respectable, that an interconfessional, or interdenominational, 
fellowship could not now be regarded as off-centre by church dignit- 
aries. More vital perhaps was the sense of oneness with other world 
Christian youth bodies after Oslo 1947 in a World Christian Youth 
Commission. But even that seemed a little removed from the problem 
of a local student unit. 

The issue was most sharply drawn at the point of the continued 
inner divisions of the churches, which no outward manifestation 
of unity must be allowed to camouflage. Here we are affected locally 
in a place which hurts. A restlessness began to appear among us, 
especially with regard to sacramental disunity, which, while eschewing 
any thought of organised indiscipline, refused to be channelled 
into accustomed grooves for the sake of peace. 

“The S.C.M. is not a church, but its life is part of the life of 
the Church. Within the S.C.M. we have recognised a more than 
human fellowship across confessional boundaries, to which we 
are bound to bear witness as a fact, and as a gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Yet the members of this fellowship are unable to realise the fullness 
of Christian life together because they are separated at the central 
acts of worship by the divisions of the churches in which they are 
rooted. We are shamed before men by our divisions, and feel a 
profound restlessness of the Spirit driving us to work for the reunion 
of the churches.” 

And again “The loyalties which members of constituent move- 
ments rightly owe to their own churches must be fully respected, and 
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justice done to them in all the Federation practice. But our divisions 
are contrary to the sill of Christ and therefore radically sinful 
as well as tragic in character. Hence members of the Federation 
must be challenged to see beyond confessional limits and to study, 
pray, and work for the unity of the Church.” 

These are strong words and timely words. The leaders of the 
churches so rejoiced to find themselves together at Amsterdam that 
they asserted their determination to stay together. A younger 
generation will not let them stay together in peace, but is determined 
to remind them of the great end for which they are pledged to 
stay together — the unity of the Body of Christ. 


Restating the missionary conviction 


But the Federation has also a bad conscience about the Church, 
and at Whitby it again had a very thorough look at it. There is 
no place where the half century has seen a greater change than in 
the relationship of the student Christian movements to the missionary 
movement. Last summer’s conference in Holland on The Growing 
Church proved that the leaders of the movements were keen to restore 
a lost balance, and the meeting has had rather remarkable, though 
sporadic, results. But there is something missing in the argument 
which would convince the most active-minded Christian students of 
the West that the Growing Church of the East has need of them. 
Certainly it is not lack of contact. The Federation has had an 
Indian and a Chinese on its staff for the last two years. Students 
from Asia and Africa are coming in great numbers to the universities 
of Europe and North America. World Student Relief has united 
the groups of all the continents in meeting student needs. There 
never was a greater consciousness of solidarity, transcending race 
and colour. What then is lacking ? 

The group which worked on this question at Whitby listed a 
variety of reasons for lack of missionary concern — the apparent 
strength of the younger churches, failures in missionary policy, 
vast changes in world political and economic structure, the magnitude 
of the missionary task in the West — and, interestingly enough, 
the reduced size of families, making it more difficult to spare a 
member for service overseas. These arguments are genuine and 
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“Tt is, however, our Judgment that a more primary reason of 
the failure in a keen and intelligent understanding of the missionary 
vocation is rooted in prevailing confusion about the nature of the 
Christian faith and its claim for the whole world. The present 
student situation comes from a vagueness in the minds of many 
about the reality of the sovereign working of God in history and 
in the world today and the obligation to share in it however dangerous 
and difficult the task may be. Students who have not the assurance 
that God is the Lord of history and of the world cannot be expected 
to commit themselves passionately to the service of the world-wide 
Church, either in their own communities or in any other part of the 
world.” 

The General Committee and the student conference shich 
followed, as well as the conference of university teachers which 
preceded it in Europe, were concerned to restate with conviction 
the sovereign working of God in history. Let no one minimise 
the magnitude of this task. It is not an obvious fact to the young 
Christian in any of the continents today. It is a statement which 
can only be made in faith, great faith. A knowledge of personal 
redemption “‘with the precious blood of Christ as a lamb without 
blemish and without spot’ must be seen to depend ultimately upon 
the great cosmic affirmation “‘who verily was pre-ordained before 
the foundation of the world, but was manifest in these last times 
for you... that your faith and hope might be in God”. The Christian 
mission is in the main stream of history or it is an irrelevance. 
The issues of the day are too vital for us to waste time on drawing 
a few souls into our own form of piety. But, if we can see that the 
Growing Church is God’s instrument for the remaking of human 
history, we shall not refuse tts service. 


Our contribution to history 


But how does God remake human history ? That was a big 
question. Opinion ran from those who in their document accepted 
the fact of social revolution in our day as the basis of our political 
thinking — “The structure of society is being changed; power 
is being extended or is passing from one set of groups to another” 
— to those who vigorously protested against such a rendering 
of power-politics, and even to one who claimed that the French 
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Revolution had been wholly regrettable! All were agreed that “The 
Christian enters the world struggle believing that God shapes and 
controls: history to His glory; but Christian ‘men can bestow a 
blessing or a curse upon the period of history in which they live... 
The conscious entry of the Christian into the struggle will be an 
act of humble offering to God. Christians have often lacked humility 
because they have forgotten what they are trying to do. They have 
spoken of trying to “capture” or “lead” or “resist” on behalf of 
God the revolutionary or anti-revolutionary forces. It is not for 
us to confer sovereignty on God; it is for us to work together humbly 
with God as Sovereign Lord’. 

The Committee wrestled with the problem of the Christian “yes” 
and the Christian ‘“‘no’’, seeing clearly that both must be said — 
and always at the same time. “Of course, the Christian may find 
it necessary to say ‘yes’ more loudly in some circumstances and 
‘no’ more loudly in others.” But “they are neither of them moods 
of the moment’. Indeed there was a realism about the struggle 
between East and West of which some senior ecclesiastical bodies 
might well take note. 

But, characteristically in the Federation, great care was taken 
to emphasise the importance of “‘a community in which there is a 
mutual confidence”. “The temptation to indulge in name-calling 
may be particularly acute in the neat three years... We shall preserve 
the Federation unity as something more than a formal consecration 
only if we are determined to meet each other, believing that each 
man in his place is fundamentally entering the struggle in the 
faith and hope which we ourselves share.’” That is more than charity, 
it is a basis of truth upon which study within the Federation can 
be frankly and profitably pursued. 


Our place amongst students and in the university 


Two commissions worked at the setting of the S.C.M. in the 
student milieu, and in the university itself. There is a sense in 
which students are just young people congregated together and a 
sense in which they are members of a great intellectual experiment. 
It is perhaps more difficult to sound interesting when we are dealing 
with familiar ground, and it is not easy in practice to keep these 
two areas separate. What was surprising was the amount of similar- 
ity discovered in the problems of students throughout the world. 
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No longer do curtains of ancient cultures or moral standards separate 
us. Our singularities have been shattered by events and the student 
world everywhere meets unprotected the weaknesses and evils of a sick 
society. A factor in this lack of protection is the breakdown of 
the tradition of the university itself. What should be a citadel of 
the mind has become a rearguard action without any intellectual 
line of defence. To be lost intellectually is a definite step in the 
direction of being lost morally. 

Consequently, we found ourselves speaking about Bible study 
and worship and the other derivative activities of a Christian group, 
not so much as traditional functions, but as essential weapons. 
“God has placed us in the university. The Christian students and 
the Christian professors must take this fact seriously.” And taking 
it seriously means a wholly new attempt to be a Christian community 
amongst our fellows, — in our particular intellectual climate. 
It means being unafraid to tackle the real moral weaknesses and 
the real intellectual evasions because the Gospel is knowledge and 
power. And that Gospel is always available because ‘‘worship is 
the act by which God feeds, teaches and directs his people, corporately 
and individually’. 


And business ! 


If these aspects of our work are not business, what is ? But 
of course we elected Officers and an Executive Committee. That the 
French student who sold us postage stamps at the last General 
Committee meeting in Biévres before the war, that the young leader 
in the Resistance whom we met in Paris in February 1945, that 
the son of Pierre Maury, who gave such character to Federation 
meetings in pre-war days, that Philippe Maury should be elected 
General Secretary by acclamation — was almost too good to believe! 
But it is true, and that’s good news. That the unknown Swiss 
student picked by Visser’t Hooft at the close of the war years to 
help Suzanne de Diétrich, and elected a. Secretary by the other absent 
Officers in blind faith, that the only inventor of the Federation 
summer chalet, and the good companion of many office days and 
eventful travel, that Marie-Jeanne de Haller should become Assistant 
General Secretary — well, that’s also good news. Perhaps that 
was why it was such a happy meeting! 
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And there are other events to record. Italy and Chile became 
“Corresponding Members” with the great good will of all the delegates. 
The Italian S.C.M. began its precarious existence in the immediate 
after-war days, and has steadily gained in strength and stability. 
The Chilean S.C.M. failed to come to birth twice and then struggled 
bravely into a period of quiet but remarkable growth. Two other 
movements must be mentioned — the S.C.M. of Burma, which 
had for so long been an affiliated member in combination with 
India and Ceylon, now became an independent member on tts 
own, with a record of post-war initiative few can touch. And Korea, 
with which in 1938 we sadly recorded the loss of direct contact, 
came back joyfully to us again with the request for all the help 
and advice we could give. As at so many previous meetings the 
whole report of the Committee on Survey of Movements reads like 
a romance with light and shadow. To make good the expectation 
it contains is our work as a Federation for the next three years. 


Farewell to Canada 


La nouvelle France and Nova Scotia have both a nostalgic 
sound. Those who came to the wilderness left quiet, accustomed 
scenes behind them. But now Canada itself — and especially the 
great St. Lawrence reaching its arms out lingeringly into the Atlantic 
— has a pull at the heart all its own. For us, three days in Quebec 
City rounded off a very happy memory of years spent in Toronto. 
Edinburgh where we first set up house, and Geneva, where we now 
look out on the Cathedral towers, have much in common. But here 
in this old Catholic city we found the same charm of living on a 
rock and seeing the world around. The wide vision of woods, with 
their alarming autumn fires, rimmed by the blue Laurentians to 
the North, and the outposts of the New England hills to the South, 
kindled our imagination. For here was a magnificent land, which 
men had only partly tamed in three centuries. History in Europe 
or Asia can be so old that it seems to become part of the earth 
itself. But here as we knelt for a moment in a church dedicated 
two hundred and fifty years ago we caught that sense of living 
history, which makes North America so vibrant and so strong. 
We turned our faces to the old world, without regrets, but with 
renewed hope and courage. 
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And warmth at the heart 


In our baggage was an autograph book with the fine leather 
and the little William Tell trademark of Switzerland. So it had 
crossed the Atlantic before us, and was now going back as a very 
dear possession. It contained the names of many friends in many 
countries, who wished to show affection. And that affection, and 
the too generous gift accompanying it, bound us more firmly to the 
Federation, if that were possible. And so now it is with gratitude 
rather than with sorrow that the editor obeys the firm instructions 
of the Chairman and lays down with this issue the happy burden 
he has carried for ten troubled and fascinating years. 


R. C. M. 


A CHINESE TRAVELLER 
IN EASTERN EUROPE 


East and West 


With the previous day’s happy surprise at the rapid obtaining 
of my Czech visa still in my mind, and only slightly dispelled 
by the not too smooth flight from Geneva, I could not but feel excited 
and grateful when the plane finally touched the real, solid ground 
of Prague. 

To me, a real Easterner, Prague was a disappointment because, 
after all the talk about it as belonging to the “East”, I found ut 
to be as western as the West could be! If this is the East, where do 
you put us ? I wondered if we had not been confusing our minds 
by putting political content into the four positions of the simple 
compass svhich, when first invented in China, was meant just to 
give people bearings. 

There was no difficulty for me to go through the official procedures 
after arrival. The part of my baggage that was examined with 
the greatest care, and not without a little amusement, was my wife's 
picture in my passport. I may say in this connection that throughout 
my entire travelling in Eastern Europe I enjoyed much freedom. 
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Nothing was unusually annoying and I passed easily through the 
police and customs officials in practically every city of departure 
ta and arrival. Many of my friends believe that this was due mainly 
to the extreme popularity of China in these countries. But of course 
we must not forget the special graciousness, so natural among the 
ad people in Slovakia and Hungary in particular, with which a person, 
by so obviously a stranger as I was, simply could not fail to be treated. 
. Wherever I took advantage of that fact I always received special 
i consideration except that, once, I failed to stop a running bus which 
a group of us wanted to get on! 


Czechoslovakia 

ae From the air Prague is a city with a quiet majesty and grandeur 

% of its own. In its own wordless language of golden domes and 
shining waters Prague seemed to be speaking to us through the 

a windows of the plane about its stories of heroism and frustration, 


and its present aspirations for the better day. 

Judging from appearance the three Czechoslovakian cities which 
I visited — Prague, Brno and Bratislava — were all in their jolly, 
festive mood. National and Soviet flags, together with pictures of 
a political leaders, were visible literally everywhere. In Brno I 
witnessed my first May day parade which was also the largest 
human crowd I had ever seen.- Some were definitely enthusiastic. 
Others seemed to be passive. Beyond that I could not know anything 
; about what was going on in their minds. 
As I visited around in Czechoslovakia I once again realized, 
with both joy and humility, the high prestige of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation among Christian friends. Words cannot 
describe to the reader the warmth and emotion with which I, a 
complete stranger, was received by them just because I was a visitor 
from their W.S.C.F. It was a humbling experience. How much 
do I know of the depth of their spiritual struggles ? How aware 
am I of what is involved ? How ready am I to learn and understand 
the lesson of God which they have learned while a great deal of my 
romanticism and sheer curiosity of crossing the “iron curtain” 
is still active and unrebuked ? But my friends did not think of 
asking me these questions. They just expect their visitor to be what 
he is. They are genuinely grateful to God when they receive some 
confirmation to their belief, that their known and unknown fellow- 
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Christians in other parts of the world have not forgotten them and 
are with them. It became very vivid to me that Christian community 
does count a great deal. 

In Bratislava I saw and crossed the Danube as another novel 
experience. But, after all, it was not so remarkable as some of the 
student meetings I had in that Slovak city. For one thing I was 
greatly struck by the ease with which groups could be called together 
at a very short notice. On the evening of my arrival three meetings 
were shortly arranged and one “‘just happened” even more naturally. 
The largest of them had almost two hundred people. No apology 
was given for the small size of the meetings but one of my friends 
there said : “If Mr. Mackie comes to us we can get more because 
he is well remembered !” 


Hus Theological Faculty 


The first thing by which a visitor to the Hus Theological Faculty 
in Prague ts greeted inside the entrance is a poster of the Five-Year 
Plan which bears a picture of the stoutly-built Lenin with a quotation 
from one of his works. Three or four students were standing in the 
corridor discussing the new Russian film, the Youth Guards, based 
on the novel written by Fadyev, which was being shown in Prague. 

I knew practically nothing about the Five-Year Plan and 
even less about that film, but I admit that I was truly surprised 
to come across them in such an unlikely place. And my surprise 
only led me to discover my own one-track mind. How secluded 
from the realities of the life of people most of the theological colleges 
that I know of are! And now I was caught completely unprepared 
when I entered this college where Christian faith meets other ideologies 
and movements at a dangerously close range. And who knows that 
this is not the way to make us really safe in our faith ? 

After all the Hus Theological Faculty is not going communistic. 
Many shades of thinking are represented, just as many as in the 
average seminary in the outside world. I attended a class of the 
only communist professor of the college, and even he did not seem 
to have stream-lined the categorical imperative of Immanuel Kant 
into any new half-unrecognizable hybrid, much as I did not under- 
stand his total view of life and of the world. And there are clear 
evidences of very vigorous intellectual activities among the students 
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and professors of the college. Would these have happened if these 
Christians should have been privileged to remain in what my Chinese 
student friends like to call their “ivory pagoda” ? 


Hungary 


As soon as the limousine carried the passengers from the airfield 
into the city of Budapest, I immediately noticed how badly damaged 
by the war Budapest was, what a big amount of rebuilding was 
going on and how very much like the Chinese in complexion some 
Hungarians looked. 

About the last-mentioned point I later discovered that, of all 
European peoples, the Hungarians are the only people who put 
their family name before their given name. This is a thoroughly 
oriental practice. Then, in ancient Hungarian folk music, there 
were the same five notes to an octave as we Chinese had, instead 
of seven. A professor of anthropology and another of ethnology 
in the University of Debreczen assured me that I had not travelled 
very far from home because a Mongolian group composed ten per 
cent of the original Hungarian population. 

The hospitality of the Hungarian friends was simply extravagant 
and down-pouring, all under the excuse that it was nothing as 
compared with the Chinese hospitality which they would receive 
from me in Shanghai some day! Their imagination led them to 
provide me with even such things as socks, underwear, pocket money 
(supposedly for buying newspapers no matter whether I could 
read them or not) and a box of some Hungarian national digestive 
medicine (for counter-acting the many very greasy dinners — 
another oriental or Chinese characteristic)! Behind all this minute 
care given to me, I saw again that heart of Christian love, long 
denied the direct contact with other Christians, which told us, their 
fellow-Christians, that Christian community does count a great deal. 


Christian Students in Hungary 


There are three Christian Students’ groups in Hungary, the 
Lutheran, the Soli Deo Gloria (which is the Student Department 
of the Reformed Church of Hungary) and the Mekdsz (shich is 
the long-standing, interconfessional university students’ Christian 
movement). The long tradition of isolated work accounts for the 
existence of difficulties for fuller cooperation among them. But a 
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joint Officers’ meeting was held during my visit and the feeling 
was most genuine and sincere that the three groups must be responsible 
jor each other and work closely. A joint letter of greetings to the 
W.S.C.F. was prepared at the end of that long meeting. 

Clearly the Mekdsz has a much stronger social and political 
concern today than before. Some of tts leaders said to me that they 
considered it a very important task of the Christian today to demons- 
trate to the communists that Christianity does not mean political 
reaction and that Christians do mean business in working with 
others to bring about a new environment. In so doing some ‘‘christian- 
ization”? of communism may be anticipated. 

Their political concern evidently springs from much self-examin- 
ation on the basis of the Bible and in the light of present-day events. 
Among them there is also a corresponding liturgical interest which 
expressed itself in simple attempts to bring worship down to the 
level of the common man. Breaking through the traditional forms 
in which psalms and church poems have been enshrined for ages, 
they have published a modernized and popularized version of the 
psalms which is said to be better able to speak to the hearts of the 
people, as well as to speak out their praise to God. 

I spent more time with the Soli Deo Gloria and found the exper- 
tence most rewarding. Their number is very large, especially as 
high school students are also included. They have a very active 
programme of prayer meetings and Bible study groups every week 
and every day. Never for one second they relax a bit from their 
emphasis on the personal salvation experience. It is no secret that 
many SCMers, though just as sincere and converted, have not been 
brought up in the same atmosphere. But they could surely feel at 
home in the Soli Deo Gloria after the first fifteen minutes. How 
amazingly true that you go away convinced and enlarged in knowing 
that our different traditions and vocabularies and “‘pet ideas” are 
really pointing to the same Christ, the same fact of human salvation 
and the same task of evangelism. And then you realize how lacking 
in faith you were in wondering whether you could be mutually 
acceptable and negotiable! Strip ourselves, for a while, of all else 
and there is the one real fact of our standing with Christ before the 
same God in whom we live and move and have our being. 

Nor is it a secret that friends in the Soli Deo Gloria had feared 
that some of their fellow-members in the W.S.C.F. were not sticking 
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‘to what they called the ‘“‘simple, pure. Gospel”. But for Christians 


it is always easy to dispel such a fear. “What do you like to 
tell your fellow-Christian students in other countries ?”? My 
most efficient translator whispered in my ear this answer from 
a Hungarian girl: “We thank God for the witness they are 
bearing. It is the true witness. Take to them I Cor. 12: 4-6.” 
Two or three boy students ran to fetch me an English Bible. It 
says : ‘There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. There 
are differences of administrations, but the same Lord. There are 
diversities of operations, but it is the same God which worketh all 
in all.” At that moment you could not doubt the mutual confidence 
and thanksgiving. 

Of course differences are real. At a meeting of the Officers of 
the Soli Deo Gloria I spoke of how Christian students in other 
countries cannot but concern themselves with politics after trying 
to shun it for years, how they have wanted to leave politics alone, 
but politics does not leave them alone. The reaction was immediate. 
An experienced senior leader began to tell us how the Hungarian 
S.C.M. had been killed twice during his life-time, and each time 
it was killed by two things — philosophy and politics! Especially 
today, he said, when Hungarian students are automatically busy 
with politics, why should we burden them with some more politics, 
and is not the unique contribution of the S.C.M. the preaching 
of the “simple, pure Gospel” ? That did set our minds to think. 
Has the environment in which the simple, pure Gospel is to be 
preached to be taken into consideration ? Are students automatons ? 
Should they be satisfied with being automatically busy with politics ? 
Should not the Christian resist allowing his class background, his 
personal stake, his emotions and the propaganda around him condi- 
tion his political attitudes automatically ? Should he not lay bare 
his political thoughts to the criticism of Christ and of the Bible 
just as much as he does his other thoughts ? Could the Christian 
concern with politics and philosophy kill the S.C.M.? Is the 
S.C.M. not more likely to be killed by its political blindness aT 
philosophical indifference ? 


Missions 


I had not expected students in Czechoslovakia and Hungary to 
be highly interested in missions, as they were so nearly cut off 
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_ from the rest of the world. But as soon as I came to Brno, questions 
about missionary work began to be asked. Has the missionary 
tradition of Moravia something to do with this ? . re 

In Budapest a group of students invited me to a meeting specially 
to discuss missions. The Federation Conference on The Growing * 
Church apparently made a deep impression on them. The only b- 
delegate to that conference from Hungary is keeping up her corres- . 
pondence with thirty people whom she met there! 

The fact that they cannot see much prospect to reach some mis- 
stonary field has a stifling effect. They feel that what they can do 
is Just to pray for the way to open and that, meanwhile, they ought 
to learn English. Why English ? Why not start to learn some real 
native language ? Morrison, started to learn Chinese ten years 
before he saw the slightest prospect of being admitted to China. 
Perhaps English can help them to get the proper missionary training. 
But they were not sure. 


rk 


Farewell 


The life spent with the Hungarian students was most fascinating. 
But it had to come to an end. I shall always remember the meeting 
on the last evening in one of the girl students’ dormitories. It was 
a very crowded meeting because of the small size of the room and the ee 
beds occupied a large portion of the floor space. In fact I do not f 
think I have ever attended a meeting of such a high density as that 
since leaving China! Many hymns were sung, many prayers were 
said, many words were read and expounded from the Bible. Questions 
ranged from the place of women in the Church to the composition 
of my family! Parting words, spoken in ways both appropriate 
and perhaps not so appropriate added finishing touches to the “4 
tightened bond of Christian love of which it was my privilege to be ‘ 
a bearer to students elsewhere. ‘ 
As I walked the quiet street of midnight Budapest and thought ; 
of my friends in Geneva whom I would soon see again, these simple 
words of a Hungarian Christian tossed themselves up in my mind : 
“We are happy to greet you coming from outside. We are happy \ 
to be here. Please ask the Christians in other countries to pray for mn 
us. Don’t pray that God will change our situation! But pray that 
God will make the Hungarian Church truly the Church!” 


K. H. Tine. 
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THE STUDENT WORLD CHRONICLE 


De Universitate 


Christian Faith and the Understanding of History 


In July a conference was held at the Ecumenical Institute at 
the Chateau de Bossey, near Geneva, attended by university teachers 
and some students of history on The Meaning of History. The 
conference was under the joint auspices of the Institute and the 
World’s Student Christian Federation; an official account of it 
will be produced later. We publish below the reflections of one 
participant on the issues raised at the meeting. 


The Student Christian Movement confronts the question of 
the meaning of history in a very practical guise: What should 
their Christian faith mean to university teachers and students 
of history in the actual practice of the craft ? Is there no difference 
at all, at least within the very diffused Christian tradition of 
Western culture, between historians who trust in Christ and 
those who trust they are quite secular ? Or should we expect 
of a Christian historian at least a margin of fairness, understanding 
and openness over the non-Christian, even while their procedures 
and findings qua historians are indistinguishable ? Or should 
the faith of a Christian imply not merely the historian’s virtues 
of justice and love in superior degree, but also specific insights 
such as to modify his historical vision in the concrete ? And if 
so, what in fact is this Christian vision of history ? 

To these questions a Bossey conference in August 1949 found 
no generally satisfying answers. The very raising of the questions 
indicates that in practice it is not evident in our universities 
that the Christian faith does make a difference in historical 
thinking. It cannot be claimed that the Christians on an histor- 
ical faculty may readily be detected by their superior insight 
and candour. Nor is there general acknowledgement of any 
Christian interpretation or philosophy of history. Some Christ- 
ians deny on principle that their faith should affect their historical 
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labours. Historical thought, they contend, is a religiously neutral 
technical activity which they share on equal terms with men 
of other faiths or no faith. The very existence and strength of 
this opinion among Christians leads us to a preliminary presump- 
tion. Either they are right and Christian faith is irrelevant, or, 
if they are wrong, the intellectual articulation of their faith by 
Christian historians is generally inadequate and faltering. 
There seem to be two extreme tendencies with regard to the 
meaning of history in general. The general public, perhaps 
partly due to the dearth of readable competent historical writing, 
often expects and believes too much of interpretation of history. 
A clear-cut pattern of historical progress, of national destiny or 
of the decline of the West often seems to find credence in inverse 
ratio to actual knowledge of history. Within the guild of histor- 
ians, on the other hand, perhaps partly by reaction to such 
facile “philosophies of history’, there is too often a tendency 
to agnosticism and scepticism. It is the normal fate of “philo- 
sophers of history” to be drawn and quartered in the professional 
historical journals. It is perhaps the prevailing opinion in 
historical faculties that ‘‘we cannot get back of positivism” 
again, that we should expect no interpretation beyond that of 
episodes and scattered tiles in a colossal mosaic which no human 
eye will ever see assembled. We are driven to think and study 
historically as a compulsion of our mental structure, at least in 
this age and culture, but obedience to this compulsion should not 
be expected to yield any comprehensive vision or knowledge. 
The professional historian’s suspicion of ‘“‘philosophies of 
history” deserves some support on Christian grounds. The 
implication of all such attempts to describe the pattern and plan 
of history is that the writer’s’ generation is already in sight of the 
climax and conclusion of the historical process. They enjoin 
the God of history from any further creation ; having perfected 
Hegel’s Prussia or this or that ecclesiastical system, or the 
proletarian revolution, He should now leave well alone. 
For a generation like ours, by contrast, it is more natural to 
consider ourselves as on the battlefield of history, where it is 
impossible to discern the pattern of the whole war. We cannot 
know the course of development, but only enough of the past 
to see the nature of the decision set before us. We have no 
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guarantee that, say, “the democratic way of life’, or this or that 
corporation of bishops will prosper up to a final trrumph. That 
may be God’s intent. It may also be that the community of 
faith and love will dwindle to an ever smaller remnant, and human 
history to a cataclysmic end. Both expectations have New 
Testament warrant. Not even the Son of Man knows the day 
and the hour or the manner of final victory. And this is the age 
not only of the Good News, the Holy Spirit and the Church, but 
of incomprehensible suffering and evil, of the mystery of Satan. 
A certain modesty and humility before history and its Ruler 
become us better than attempts to justify the Almighty. Such 
attempts, moreover, seem to be fatally liable to the temptations 
of partisanship, and even when nominally Christian, militate 
against the Christian virtues of openness and freedom from 
defensiveness. 

But, on the other hand, can we accept the proposal that our 
historical thinking should not be affected by our faith? Is 
modern historical consciousness and judgment really “‘neutral”’ 
and innocent of presuppositions ? The burden of the argument 
must be fairly distributed. It is not easy to describe the positive 
significance of the Christian faith for historical thinking. But 
those Christians who deny that their faith has any such significance 
have the further responsibility of showing that “history” has no 
non-Christian presuppositions either. 

The historian, whether teacher or writer or layman making 
a historical judgment, has always a specific public. He is morally 
responsible for inviting the attention of this public to certain 
specific historical materials. He makes the implicit claim that 
these particular experiences of the past are worth living through 
again in imaginative realisation. The selection of primary units 
of his history — whether American democracy or steam engines — 
— is an act of evaluation. And when the forces or agencies 
which are conceived as historically effective are disclosed — 
whether economic or military technology, or racial destiny, or 
the struggle for power — the historian is presenting a doctrine 
of man and society. Such forces or agencies are an essential 
element in every historical view. They constitute what we 
might call the “mythical” structure of history. These are the 
recurrent patterns within which specific events and facts have 
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meaning. One cannot even know “facts” of present or past 
without prior hypotheses which give them significance. In the 
ancient world these forces were often personified. The corres- 
ponding mythical powers of the modern historian are usually im- 
personal sociological forces. In so far as they are true these mythical 
forces are rooted in the biological or social nature of man and are 
perennially active. They are as important and as true for the 
historical interpreter as the isolated “facts”. He cannot ‘‘de- 
mythologise” his history without becoming meaningless and inco- 
herent. Every meaningful presentation of history, consequently, 
as in a university lecture course, is a test of the historian’s view 
of the nature of man and society. 

How could the Christian historian’s concrete vision of history 
help but differ from that of the non-Christian ? If there is a 
faith in the universality, continuity and direction of God’s 
redeeming work, must this faith not also be a hypothesis seeking 
historical verification or disproof? Christian hope discerns 
infinite potentialities in every act of brotherliness which a man 
without hope might well disregard. The historian sustained by 
the prayer and faith of a believing community, and with his 
vision sharpened by his own engagement in the decisions of his 
generation before the God of history, should sense further dimen- 
sions in the decisions of his predecessors than a historian who 
is a stranger to the continuing dialogue of God with His people. 
There should be, to be sure, the same techniques, the same striv- 
ing for objectivity. And the man who truly believes in God should 
be freer of defensiveness and apologetic and more open to un- 
expected truth than the next man. Yet objectivity 1s only attainable 
by the recognition and control of inescapable subjectivities of 
perspective and evaluation. And the presuppositions and 
hypotheses of a Christian may well cause him to discover other 
facts and relations than those noted by a non-Christian. 

In particular, biblical faith has always maintained a character- 
istic qualification as to the recurrent patterns shaped by the 
mythical powers which form the structure of most non-Christian 
historical interpretations. The “cyclical” character of most views 
of history other than the Judaeo-Christian derives from their 
interpretation in terms of unchanging cosmological and biological 
forces. A series of unique events in Judaeo-Christian experience, 
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however, typically the Exodus and the Resurrection, have taught 
us that the recurrent cycles of cosmological change in human 
life are less significant than the activity in history of a free and 
purposive power producing genuinely new things. The Hebrews 
taught us to subordinate the naturalistic categories of a Thucy- 
dides of Polybius to the personal categories of revelation, creation, 
eschatology. The God of history is sovereign over “the Powers”, 
over biological and sociological determinations, which are subor- 
dinate aspects of His providence. The historian who is a Christian 
stands before events as a humble witness, in contrast to the 
“social scientist’? who seeks to practise divinations on the basis 
of belief in the myths of deterministic recurrent patterns. It 
is not accidental that the most systematic opposition to Christ- 
ianity in the universities of the English-speaking world comes 
from these sociologists and Rev oneloniee who revive pagan 
mythological thought. The Christian historian has the responsi- 
bility of analysing the limitations of the mythical powers, and of 
portraying the vertical dimensions of man’s confrontation with 
God’s purposes as well as biological conditions. 

What would these responsibilities entail in practice, say in 
the Christian interpretation of Western history in the last three 
centuries ? Surely it is the first duty of the historian who is a 
Christian to discover and portray the evidences of God’s redeem- 
ing work in this period. And for this he might conceivably take 
the Second Isaiah as a model. There are the states and powers of 
history who, like Cyrus, are directed and sustained by His uni- 
versal Presence and Power, and yet do not discern His character 
or intentions. There is at the same time the humble community 
burdened with the knowledge of God’s character and intentions, 
and servant of them. Yet most modern history as taught in our 
universities is simply the history of the diplomatic and military 
relations of the Great Powers, an account of Cyrus and the 
Babylonians, as it were, written by a Babylonian or a Persian, 
not by a believer aware of the Suffering Servant, the community 
of witness. It is history of the dealing of a sovereign God, perhaps, 
but a God whose purposes and real demands on men are unper- 
ceived. How can a historian who is a Christian present an 
interpretation of these centuries, save from the central perspective 
of the people of the new covenant who are alone aware of man’s 
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true situation? How can he accept the purely human and 
naturalistic dimensions of the great bulk of textbooks on Western 
history ? 

One may well ask, to be sure, whether there could be a history 
of the Suffering Servant of the New Covenant. Even Second 
Isaiah did not attempt a history, but created only a poetic image 
to represent a social reality largely hidden to an observer’s 
scrutiny. The work of liberation and healing goes on in man’s 
inner parts and is for the most part God’s secret. Yet like Second 
Isaiah we know from fragmentary experience that the redemptive 
community is there (else how would we be what we are ?) even 
though we also sense that most of it is hidden from us. Surely 
both this fragmentary knowledge and this intimation of its 
limits are indispensable elements in our historical interpretation. 
We are the guardians in part of the communications between the 
departed and the living in the Body of Christ. It is part of our 
responsibility to show how those apparently broken by the 
Powers were yet victors over them and live to share our Joy. 

In such an account we must be the frankest of men about the 
failings of the Church. The Church is not the Kingdom. It 
exists to bear witness to the Kingdom. Yet in fact the institu- 
tional church has also been the bearer of Anti-Christ. The 
historian of the French Revolution, for example, must portray 
the work of Anti-Christ within the ecclesiastical hierarchy and 
of the Holy Spirit among the revolutionaries, as well as the 
contrary. The historian who is a Christian cannot rest content 
with the location of preaching and sacraments, but is to signalise 
the signs of the Kingdom and the fruits of the Spirit wherever 
they appear. On such points there will be differences of historical 
judgment as well as present estimation. There will be no Christian 
history, but there are definite insights, categories and dimensions 
which should mark all Christian histories. 

Finally, we must acknowledge the artificiality of the parties 
of our contrast, the ‘‘Christian historian” and the “secular 
historian”. No matter how anti-Christian or indifferent the 
modern Western historian may be, he owes a debt to the long 
saturation of Western historical thought by Christian insights. 
He is inconceivable in a Buddhist or Confucian culture. He is 
in fact, in high degree, an ex-Christian or an unconscious Christian, 
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And on the other side, who is this “Christian historian” whom 
we are contrasting with ex-Christians or unconscious Christians ? 
He was not at Bossey. The truth is that we are all in part ex- 
Christians and unconscious Christians and in our historical 
thinking far indeed from integrity of soul and fidelity to our 
Lord. 


James Hastines NicwHots. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Wittiam Parton. By Margaret Sinclair. Student Christian 
Movement Press, London. 15s. 


“It is easy to attribute to the energy of a particular individual 
more than his share of the achievement of a group. None the 
less, as the ecumenical movement gathered strength in the 
nineteen-thirties, it became apparent that the different branches 
found a natural and logical connecting link in William Paton’’ 
(Page 206). Here we have the justification for Miss Sinclair’s 
book, and it is an adequate one. She supplies some essential 
chapters in the history of world-wide Christianity, and more 
especially of the growing relationship between the missionary 
movement and the ecumenical movement. 

There is always a danger that missionary-minded people 
should have too limited objectives, and that ecumenically- 
minded people should be content with an enthusiasm for unity 
by itself. This book shows us clearly, through the restless, 
pioneering mind of William Paton, that the whole process of 
ae world missionary outreach, summed up in the International 
re Missionary Council, and the theological and social trends of 

enquiry which have resulted in the World Council of Churches, 
belong fundamentally together. One of the principal instruments 
$ in drawing them together was William Paton. When I heard 
Wa of his death in 1943 I had an immediate feeling, not that a mighty 
pillar had fallen, as we were all to feel when William Temple died, 
but that one of the linchpins in the ecumenical structure had 
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broken. We are only now beginning to recover from that loss. 
A recent meeting of the joint Committee of the International 
Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches was 
stronger in promise than in fulfilment because William Paton’s 
thinking had been absent. This book will help us to recapture 
a vision of missionary ecumenism, of the world-wide Church as 
an instrument of evangelism, which ecclesiastical interests will 
always tend to obscure. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that in the description of his activities 
the man himself should escape. Anyone quite so earthily human 
as Bill Paton cannot live very comfortably in a book. Much of 
his audacious humour would look foolish if recorded ; his sweeping 
judgments of men and situations, usually devastatingly shrewd, 
sometimes hopelessly wrong, are now irrelevant. What remains 
for many of us is the memory of the most vigorous personality 
we ever knew. No one could shake you out of mental lethargy 
hke Bill Paton ; then, with a momentary expression of irritation, 
you found yourself going in a new direction. One sees him now 
in retrospect as a kind of bulldozer for the Kingdom, hftng and 
removing the insuperable obstacles created by man’s sin and 
blindness. 

Miss Sinclair indicates again and again how intimately he 
belonged to the Student Christian Movement. He understood 
its strengths and weaknesses like few men, and his critical loyalty 
made him one of its most valued counsellors. He was always 
a powerful Student Volunteer exponent, and brooked no intel- 
lectual evasions. At the Glasgow International and Missionary 
Student Conference of 1921 Bill, who was Missionary Secretary, 
had forgotten to bring the Student Volunteer cards for the 
crowning meeting. Hastily seizing the nearest local student he 
pushed him into a taxi, muttering decisively “Take me to a 
printer’. The same student will not lightly forget how Bill 
turned to him amongst the presses and said ‘“‘Well now, what 
is the declaration ?”’ Declarations are perhaps out of fashion, 
but Bill Paton believed in making promises. It was he who 
ruined the chances of one of the many attempts to throw the 
S.V.M.U. open to everyone going abroad by providing at the 
right moment the reductio ad absurdum, “It is my purpose to 
be a good man East of Suez, if God permit” ! 
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His faults were obvious to his friends but his spiritual life 
had roots which were humblingly remote. William Paton believed 
in God in a big way, and his faith is still to be found in all the 
larger plans of the ecumenical movement. 


R. C. M. 


De Universitate 


Tue crisis In THE University, by Sir Walter Moberly. Student 
Christian Movement Press, Ltd., London, 1949. 15s. 


This is an important book because it presents a clear diagnosis 
of the situation of the University in the Western world by a 
man equally distinguished as a scholar and as an administrator, 
and because it includes hints at a “therapy” suggested on the 
basis of certain fundamental convictions of the author which 
are Christian in character. A very wide audience will welcome 
warmly and discuss eagerly this contribution to the theory 
of education by the former Chairman of the University Grants 
Committee in the United Kingdom. It will include all the scholars 
and students who are vitally interested in the problem of higher 
education, in the réle of the universities in society, in the quest 
for the aims and the function of higher learning, the problems 
of norms, the nature of science, academic freedom and in the 
role of religion in the process of higher education, to say nothing 
of a host of practical questions with regard to academic and 
student life. It will include, of course, the large number of 
avowedly Christian students and educators the world over who 
will be familiar with the name and fame of Sir Walter Moberly. 

Sir Walter’s task has been far from easy, for it will always 
be difficult to present an “objective” analysis of the state of 
a body politic, ecclesiastical, or academic, which satisfies all 
the “experts” and all the “lay” folk. The very choice of features 
and trends selected for discussion and the emphasis placed on 
each of them and on their relations is controversial. Even more 
debatable in detail will appear the necessary attempts at establish- 
ing a causal nexus between phenomena singled out in the 
diagnosis. What the author of The Crisis in the University sets 
out to do, however, is much more than to present an “‘objective”’ 
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analysis of the characteristics of the modern university. His is 


‘a normative quest. He himself is at pains to show how much 


people differ in questions of evaluation and norms, in Welt- 
anschauung or philosophy of life. And yet, what he wants us 
to do is not only to “see developments”? and ‘‘tendencies’’ in 
modern higher education but to assent to a diagnosis of ailments 
and to do something about a therapy for them. 

Sir Walter will have many an opponent — as, for example, 
the sceptics for whom there is no good or bad that could be 
identified bindingly — opponents who will evaluate the dominance 
of “scientific” thinking or the potential “‘contribution” of moral 
or religious reflexion quite differently ; he is fully aware of that. 
Here, however, we have not indicated the main source of dis- 
agreement ; it will be in the field of remedies. Will more of this, 
less of that (e. g. in the relation of the universities, in the function 
of the teacher as a “moral” guide, in lecture-courses) do away 
with the “symptoms” (provided we agree what they are symptoms 
of) ? 

Sir Walter Moberly feels keenly himself that the crisis, in 
which the academic institutions can be shown to be, is only 
to a small degree indigenous, for it is really a reflexion of the 
crisis of modern life and thought in general. Therefore, to complete 
the task the author would have to be not only ahead of all socio- 
logists, economists, scientists and technicians, but also of all 
philosophers and theologians to whom we customarily look for 
the articulation of what ought-to-be with regard to individual 
and collective life. In one word, he would have to be a major- 
prophet, not in the sense of one who foretells what will happen 
but who “reveals” a scale of values with a claim to universal 
assent. 

An author who does not raise any such claims will easily be 
accused from two opposite directions : of going too far in what 
he advocates and of going not far enough. It is not difficult to 
see that that will be the case with regard to at least the last six 
chapters of Sir Walter’s book. It is a cautious, not a radical 
procedure, which its author advocates. What will appear as 
wisdom, seasoned by long and wide experience, to some, will be 
indicted as lack of determination and courage by others who 
will attach to it as negative characterisations such catchwords 
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as too “‘liberal’”’, ‘conservative’, etc. And yet in its moderation 
this programmatic study is both British and academic, and both 
in the best sense of the word. And let us add a third epithet in 
the same vein — it is Christian. 

Some would hotly deny that moderation is a Christian virtue, 
and it is not if it were meant to exclude zeal. But as opposed — 
to fanaticism, purposeful moderation is both a Christian and a 
classical virtue. Again we narrow down considerably, not the 
number of those who will find The Crisis of the University highly 
stimulating and interesting, but of those who will agree in full 
with the principles hinted at by the author. He himself shows, 
and could have instanced even more, the degree to which educa- 
tion in the ancient classics has receded. All those who lack it 
at least will show themselves “‘colour-blind” to the assets which 
accrue to Sir Walter’s modus procedendi from his being steeped 
in this tradition. After a long period in which complete harmony 
of the classical and the Christian philosophy of life was postulated, 
we hear today serious objections to this identification. That he 
desires neither a classicist (93 ff) nor a Christian University as 
such (99 ff) is another instance of the moderation characteristic 
of his approach, © 

That the University be truly the university is Sir Walter’s 
chief concern. Fewer will quarrel with him for asking the question, 
“What can Christian insight contribute to enable the University 
to be the University ?” (p. 26), than for the answer he gives ; 
here “‘maximalists” as well as “minimists’” will object. It is, 
however, highly significant that the justification by the author 
for expecting a most vital contribution from Christians for this 
purpose is not based primarily on the historical argument — 
significance in the past — but on the intrinsic vitality, power 
of insight, and moral force of the Christian religion. 

Sir Walter Moberly is at pains to distinguish between what 
might be called — though he does not use this term — the essence 
of Christianity or the Christian ideal and the forms under which 
it has been effective in the past and still is effective. There is, 
however, no discussion of the sources of our apprehension of 
what is Christian and their relation to each other. Jesus Christ 
is rarely referred to directly. We are not told how the author 
assesses the réle of tradition, of the Scriptures, the Church and 
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the individual experience of the follower of Christ (but cf. p. 103 
on ‘“‘authentic” Christianity), The concern of the author is not 
primarily with Christianity as an ideal or as a way but with its 
function as a philosophy of life with its integrative power. Yet 
at times the reader will miss a clearer distinction between ultimate 
principles and what may be called ‘‘middle axioms’, the articul- 
ation of the former in terms of concrete reality mediating between 
the ultimate demand and casuistic application. 

The introduction to Sir Walter Moberly’s treatise poses the 
question as to the position of the universities in a world in which 
“mentally and spiritually, most persons are ‘displaced persons’ ”’. 
The special réle of Great Britain with its “greater political matu- 
rity” and of its universities and of the peculiar “‘malaise” besetting 
them is discussed ; finally, the problem of the contribution of 
Christians to a constructive solution is raised. 

The second chapter reviews the three dominant “schools” 
which have consecutively determined the spirit of the age during 
the last century: the Christian-Hellenic, the Liberal, and the 
Technological-Democratic ; and analyses their conceptions of the 
nature and task of the university. The characteristics of each 
“ideology” are succinctly and, so it seems to the reviewer, 
adequately stated. This section is an in itself valuable contribution 
to a critical history of the theory and practice of education of the 
nineteenth century. In the third chapter some of the main 
features of the ‘“‘chaotic university” of our own day come in for 
discussion, namely the shirking of fundamental issues, false 
neutrality (in politics, religion and morals), fragmentation (the 
student “‘never faces as a whole the social problem or the problem 
of his personal life’ (p. 61), uncriticised presuppositions (here 
the important analyses of Max Scheler should have been adduced) 
and, finally, the neglect of moral and spiritual factors. 

The concern of the fourth chapter is with some of the “spurious 
remedies” as suggested by scientific and by classical humanism 
and by Christian repristinators. The criticism of scientific 
humanism is of special interest and may well be carefully pondered 
by its adherents in the United States who are by no means 
limited to scientists proper. Sir Walter takes exception to their 
shirking of three major problems : that of values, that of power, 
and that of the transcendental. ‘‘Scientific humanists” do 
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justice neither to the heights nor to the depths of hnman exper- 
ience (p. 88). The assets and deficiencies of classical humanism 
(it lacks in “catholicity” p. 91) are briefly reviewed. 

For those who have followed or taken a part in the discus- 
sions which the S.C.M. has stimulated (e. g. in its University 
Commission) on the réle of the Christian in the University, Sir 
Walter’s reasons why Christians ought not to want an all-Christian 
university (99 ff.) will be of singular interest. Christian politics 
for the present age, according to him (28 f.) will be “very unlike 
what it has generally been in the past” (p. 28). “Much as we 
have to learn from our Christian predecessors, we have some 
things also to unlearn”’ (I. c.). A repristination — the author does 
not use this term — would be “impracticable, inequitable, 
disastrous” according to Sir Walter, who is repelled by all that 
could smack of ‘“‘exploitation”’ of the Christian religion. Domin- 
ation by theologians he finds no less objectionable than domination 
by any other group (p. 104). He no doubt very rightly feels that 
‘even’ the heretic has to teach us a lesson; he is “needed as a 
text and a contributor” (p. 105). Marx, Nietzsche and Freud 
are named in this connection. 

Some will see the “‘heart of the matter’ in the discussion of 
the fifth chapter entitled ‘‘Aim and Basis”. What can we, after 
rejecting alternatives, state positively as basic requirements for 
the University today ? Its neutrality, Sir Walter says, should 
be “positive”, not “negative”; it should be a community in 
which there exist solidarity and personal fellowship and hence 
a living encounter of different and differing people is possible. 
Tension is necessary. “At the university stage there is no excuse 
for depriving students of the means and responsibility of judg- 
ments or of sheltering them from its difficulties” (p. 110). The 
author does not regard it as the “primary concern’’ of the teacher 
to “make proselytes” though he should not “‘suppress his convic- 
tions” (p. 110). The religious issue must enter; ‘‘no students 
should go down without having been confronted by the Christian 
challenge” (p. 111). 

Besides being an open forum, the University should make 
true communication possible, even if the attainment of specious 
agreement is illusory; it must guard certain basic values and 
virtues some of which it shares with the larger community. 
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Hence, to Sir Walter, any “‘special colour’, ‘““whether Christian, 
communist or bourgeois-individualist” would be “‘illegitimate”’ 
(p. 120). To this reviewer these three are, however, not quite 
on the same level, hence he would be inclined to qualify this 
statement. Such virtues and values to be fostered by the “‘ideal”’ 
University are: intellectual passion, thoroughness, accurateness 
in dealing with empirical evidences, fairmindedness, freedom 
of thought and publication. Sir Walter refers in this connection 
with assent to Toynbee’s distinction between ‘“‘creative’ and 
“dominant” minorities. 

_ The University must, finally, focus the community’s “‘intel- 
lectual conscience’. That is its social responsibility (p. 4126). 
After a brief, but lucid and extremely pertinent, discussion of 
universal, Western and British communal values, the Christian 
ingredient in them is analysed. In dialectical fashion the positive, 
the negative and the critical case is stated with regard to the 
question, “Are Britain and her universities Christian ?” This 
is the conclusion: ““The British people today is not Christian, 
except in a debased sense of the word... But its imagination, 
its ethos and its sentiment are... Christianised”’ (p. 140). The 
important task is therefore, today, to “deepen the Christian 
colouring” and to “bring into consciousness the Christian back- 
ground of the basic values on which the University is built” 
(p. 171). Again Sir Walter’s cautious realism becomes manifest 
when he says that the ‘‘Christian” unity can only be a “minimal” 
unity ; one not of faith and religion but rather of orientation 
(p. 145). It is easy to imagine that this restraint might be 
criticised. 

The sixth chapter of this treatise is dedicated to the problems 
of freedom and integration and exhibits again the quest for 
“balance” so characteristic of the author. Dialectically it sets 
forth the two claims, on the side of the state and on the side 
of academic community and the right and wrong inherent in 
both extreme conceptions. 

The second part of the book is on the whole the application 
of the viewpoint and principles exposed in the first to certain 
concrete topics, situations and problems : studies, corporate life, 
religion and theology, the university and the world. Many fine 
observations are included in the discussion of immediate and more 
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distant goals and tasks. Everywhere in these chapters do we 
meet the sanity, balanced moderation, the width of knowledge 
and experience so characteristic of the author. They are instanced 
by his fair treatment throughout the book of the three types 
of British universities, Oxbridge, Redbrick and Scottish. Because 
many of the topics touched upon the second part of the treatise 
are of a technical, administrative, or generally practical nature: 
— though Sir Walter’s suggestions are never purely pragmatic 
— we cannot go into any detail here. 

I should like to add a few remarks with a regard to the tenth 
chapter which deals with “Religion and Theology”. It is indeed 
a salutary emphasis which Sir Walter places upon the deepening 
of our Christian obedience rather than upon techniques of 
communicating it (p. 261). In concreto that means forming real 
communities of Christians to enable us to carry out our work 
in the spirit of the Master and to become lay-theologians, who 
know their Bible, Christian doctrine, understand the world today, 
and the implications of their faith for life in it. With regard to 
theology the question of its legitimate réle in the University as 
a faculty and its own concept of its competence are taken up. 
The short section ‘““What is Theology ?” is not quite satisfactory 
in the eyes of this reviewer ; the problem of the relation of general 
and special revelation or of the claims of non-Christian religions 
receives no attention. But I agree wholeheartedly with the 
argument for the inclusion of theological training in the Univer- 
sity and the criteria by which standards are to be measured. 

Enough has been said to accomplish the task of the reviewer 
of a book such as The Crisis of the University : to urge teachers 
and students the world over, especially Christian teachers and 
students, to read it, ponder over it and discuss it. I am sure that 
is the purpose for which it was written and that such would be 
the best “success” and “reward” for its distinguished author. 


Joacuim Wacn. 
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